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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


_——— ——— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Lorp RostyN was much embarrassed how to com- 
municate to Mrs. Dasham his fears of the unpleasant 
surmisings that might be likely to arise should her 
presence in his house be suddenly discovered. The 
deserted wife was sitting in an attitude of deep de- 
spondency, lost in thought, and apparently uncon- 
scious of his presence. 

“Mrs. Dasham,” said Ear] Roslyn, seating himself 
by her side, “I am distressed to know how to provide 
for vour immediate accommodation without arousing 
the gossip of servants and the comments of the idle. 
I am in perplexity on your account ; cannot your wo- 
man’s wit discover some means by whichI may order 
an apartment to be provided for you to rest in, 
during the remainder of the night, without exciting ill- 
natured curiosity?” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the young woman, hastily start- 
ing to her feet, “I would not for worlds trespass 
upon the bounty of the Earl of Roslyn unknown to 
him. Let me go out; you have fed me and listened 
to me with sympathy, now permit me to leave you 
with thanks and with gratitude.” 

“Not so,” exclaimed the earl hastily. Then he 
murmured to himself, “ There is Vayle Malvern, who 
isalways ready to give counsel in complicated affairs 
of this delicate nature. I will seek him and ask his 
advice. Remain here, Mrs. Dasham,” said Lord 
Roslyn, aloud to the young woman, “I will go and 
consult my friend.” Then the earl went slowly 
from the room and thoughtfully up the staircase. 
“Vayle Malvern only arrived from Roslyn Manor 
this afternoon,” said Lord Roslyn to himself, “and 
it seems scarcely courteous to rouse him; neverthe- 
less, he is very good, and he will pity this unfortunate 
young creature.” Then the earl found his way to 
the chamber of Vayle Malvern and knocked softly at 
the door. 

He was immediately invited to enter, and upon 
accepting the invitation Lord Roslyn was slightly 
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[CounT LECHELLE’S DEMAND.] 


astonished to find Malvern sitting dressed before 
a table, apparently occupied in putting the finishing 
touches to a water-colour drawing. 

“What, Roslyn!” exclaimed Malvern, in a tone 
of apparently supreme astonishment, “ what brings 
you here at this time of the night; are you un- 
able to sleep? Pray be seated and tell me what is 
the matter?” 

The Earl of Roslyn seated himself on a velvet 
chair, as invited by his crafty kinsman, and then, 
without the least hesitation, he related the story of 
the starving woman, whose cries of misery had at- 
tracted him in the street below while he leant over 
the balcony. He confessed to a Quixotic interest in 
the forlorn creature, and he added that her romantic 
story, of which he gave a slight sketch to Vayle 
Malvern, had excited his compassion still more deeply. 

“In fact,” added the earl, “I am quite resolved to 
try and discover the worthless adventurer who has 
blighted her life; meanwhile, 1 wish to provide in 
some respectable manner for the support of Mrs. 
D Can you devise any method by means of 
which the poor creature may be put into a comfort- 
able manner of living, without exciting any ill- 
natured curiosity, or impertinent surmisings. You 
comprehend me?” Then, after a pause, the earl 
added, “ Lady Roslyn will perhaps assist us in ar- 
ranging something for the benefit of this unfortunate 
young person——” 

Vayle Malvern interrupted the earl with a gesture 
expressive of horrified surprise. 

“ Lady Roslyn,” repeated the schemer in a tone 
of exaggerated astonishment. ‘“ Surely, my dear 
Roslyn, you are mad.” 

“Mad,” returned Lord Roslyn, in a vexed voice, 
“not that Iam aware of. What tokens of insanity 
have I manifested? Is not Lady Roslyn always 
most ready and anxious to further any plans for the 
emancipation of the wretched and the relief of the 
miserable? Perhaps you will be so very kind as to 
explain yourself, Mr. Malvern.” 

“‘ Nay, now I have offended my best friend, my 
patron, my generous unwearying benefactor,” said 
Vayle Malvern, apostrophizing the painted ceiling of 








his elegant chamber, and crossing his arms on his 
chest. Then, looking dowa gloomily at the rich 
carpet the actor added: 

“If I lose your friendship, Lord Roslyn, I shall be 
the most miserable man on this earth’s surface ; but 
you ought to know, you should be aware, that I am 
actuated by no other motive than a, perhaps, too 
vehement desire for your welfare,” and then Vayle 
Malvern sighed deeply, wiping his eyes meanwhile 
with an embroidered handkerchief. 

“Tell me, then, my dear Malvern, why you should 
be so fearfully afraid of my consulting Lady Roslyn 
with regard to this poor woman.” 

“ Because Lady Roslyn is a very exacting, sus- 
picious wife ; she is not, alas! attached to you, but 
she is most punctilious with regard to the attentions 
you pay her, most incensed at the least temporary 
homage which you render to another woman. Nay, 
do not flatter yourself with vain hopes of exciting 
anything like affection in that marble breast,” for a 
happier light shone for an instant in the earl’s dark 
eyes. “The countess has not a particle of regard 
for you, but she is as jealous of your allegiance as a 
tyrannical monarch is jealous of the submissive 
obedience of his vassal. Were you to inform Lady 
Roslyn of the history of the unfortunate Mrs. 
Dasham, she would attribute your kindness to 
the very worst motives ; and if,.as Iam inclined 
sometimes to think, she cherishes the idea that it 
may, at some future time, be possible to sue you for 
a divorce, she will lay hold of this circumstance, and 
twist it into any shape that may serve her purpose.” 

“Great heaven, Malvern!” said the earl, putting 
his hand to his head as though the words of his 
kinsman had actually stunned him. “ You cannot 
mean seriously that Adine, my wife, whom I love, 
whom—whom I adore,” the young nobleman con- 
tinued, speaking now tempestuously, and giving the 
reins to his passionate feelings,—“ you cannot think 
that the being for whom I would lay down my life— 
ten thousand lives if I had them—would willingly 
rid herself of me in the cruel manner you speak of.” 

Lord Roslyn arose and paced the room in the heat, 
of his excitement. 
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Vayle Malvern watched him with a dark and 
covert scowl. 

“This game grows dangerous,” muttered he. 
“ These idiots are falling headlong in love with each 
other, in spite of my diplomatic skill. Ah, it will 
require all the acumen and all the intriguing genius 
of a Talleyrand to circumvent them !” 

Lord Reslyn’ came and stood in front of his 
cousin, 

“You tell me then that Adine detests me,” he 
asked, in a choked voice. 

es? am much grieved, deeply pained, to be com- 
pelled to admit that such is the case, Lord Roslyn, 
but you ask me forthe truth, and I have no other 
alternative with my friend and kinsman, than to tell 
him what I conceive to be the undoubted fact.” 

Lord Roslyn was white as death, and nearly any 
other mar would have had compassion on his suffer- 
ings. 

Vayle Malvern knew neither pity nor compunction. 
Looking steadily on the anguished face of his kins- 
man, he continued: 

“ There is no occasion, not the least, for you to 
tell your wife anything whatever about this object 
of your pity.” 

“T had forgotten her,” said the earl, hastily ; “ tell 
me what youadyvise.” 

“ Well!” said Vayle Malvern, slowly. “I have 
been turning the matter over in my mind. I should 
send her down to Roslyn im the capacity of seam- 
stress. I heard the housekeeper regretting while we 
were in the country, that the young workwoman was. 


io be married this month; and she did not know howy 


to supply her place.’ 

“ But Lady a net’ I, sould supply a works 
woman,” said Lord Roslyn. “ What absurdity for me 
to interfere imsuch matters. Iam anxious to dis- 
cover the young woman's husband, and provide for 
her wants, but 1 cannot talk about sewing-machines,” 
and the young nobleman fairly laughed outright, 

“ Leave the. matter to me,” said Malvern, ina 
grave tone, of meek resignation. “I am equally 
anxious with) yourself to further every work of cha- 
rity, and my-fortune is so much more humble than 
yours, that I have accustomed myself to undertake 
all manner of offices that would revolt the-pride of 
my superiors. But, as I before said, leave: the 
matter entirely to me, and I will go to Roslyn 
Manor, or, if it be not necessary, I will at leastowrite 
to the housekeeper, and explain to her that thisis an 
object for the most delicately administered:kindness, 
suppressing your name altogether.” 

“Tt seems to me a pity that there should be all 
this mystery,” said Lord Roslyn. “I only wish to 
be kind and charitable, and you seem to think it ne- 
cessary that I should scheme and plot as though I 
were carrying on some wicked and secret con- 
spiracy.” 

“Only mention the case to Lady Roslyn, and see 
how she will receive it,” said Vayle Malvern, bit- 
terly; “if lam not very much mistaken, she will 
threaten to leave your house at once.” 

He watched the effects of his cruel words on the 
earl’s countenance; he saw the lower lip caught in 
a spasmodic convulsion, as it were, between the 
strong white teeth ; Lord Roslyn bit his lip until the 
blood started. 

“Tf she left me,” said the earl, in a husky tone, 

“T fear I might ran mad—I might do some desperate 
deed !” 
“The sooner then, my dear lord, that she does 
leave ‘you, the better for my purpose,” said Vayle 
Malvern to his own heart. Then aloud to the earl: 
‘Lord Roslyn, allow me, I entreat—I implore, to ar- 
range this little matter for you without any question- 
ing. It is but a little matter. Permit me to go 
down and speak to this person. I will give her 
money, and tell her to rest-for the remainder of the 
night in the arm-chair, where you tell me you have 
left her. At daybreak I will steal downstairs, and 
let her out before the servants are stirring. 1 will 
direct her to the line of railway from whence she 
must start for Roslyn Manor, and I will give her a 
letter to the housekeeper which you must sign, just 
to show that I undertake this action of charity with 
your consent.” 

Vayle Malvern completely succeeded in talking 
the earl into his purpose. He went downstairs after 
writing a letter, which Lord Roslyn, who had now 
grown somewhat sleepy, signed without reading. 

The earl and countess met at the breakfast-table 
the following morning with a cordial courtesy that 
was almost warmth. 

Vayle Malvern watched them with restless eyes, 
and pondered over each word of their light converse 
with an anxious heart. 

“Those two people love one another,” argued the 
ambitious sehemer to himself, “and the agency of 
love is so powerful, that unless I exert the utmost 
vigilance, f shell be very quickly foiled. A few 
more meetings, a few more droopings of those bright 





eyes of the countess under her husband’s ardent 
gaze, while the colour flickers on ‘her pure cheeks, 
and her heart beats high beneath her graceful robe, 
and the secret will be betrayed. Be stirring, Vayle 
Malvern ;the game you are playing for is a great 
one, and the stakes are high. Roslyn Manor and 
ninety thousand a-year may be yours; if you succeed 
in parting this nobleman from his young wife.” 

So he spoke to himself, and a scowl bent his eye- 
brows together, while a false snifle played upon his 
lips. 

When breakfast was over Lord Réslymasked the 
countess what her plans were for the morning. 

“T- have formed none,” answered Adine, with a 
vivid blush. 

Earl Roslyn looked at his wife and sighed. 

“He thinks of Mrs. Adrian,” mused Adine, sor- 
rowfully; “that woman is fortunate in having won 
the devoted love of so noblea heart, Ah, if. I had 
known his worth. and he had been penniless, I would 
not have deserted him.” 

“Will you take a drive with me, Adine?” asked 
the-earl 

At that moment Adine unhappily chanced to raise 
her eyes, and while doing so she encountered the 
imploring gaze of Vayle Malvern, who lingered 4 
atithe table from which the earl and countess i 
risens His looks plainly expressed the-en that. 
Adine would refuse the earl the ‘clouds tétoorhdioh he 
crkved, and Malvern raised his hand with a gesture 
ofiwarning which startled and confused Adine: .. 

“7 camet. drive. with you. this morning, Jiord 
Roslyn,” falteredthe beautiful wife. “ I haveausther 


do so, anxious as he was to give force to his words 
by his gestures, had-he known that @ Was re- 
turning to the room to search for her gold pencil, 
which she had left near her breakfast plate. 

As Malvern left the room at one door Adine ep- 
tered it at another. 

The earl advanced to meet her with a trembling 
eagerness. He even ventured toclasp her hand. His 
pale face, sorrowful dark eyes, which looked almost 
tearful through the fire of Jove which -burned jy 
them, arrested Adine’s attention, and stirred the 
tenderest depths of her heart. 

“ Adine,” said Lord Roslyn, “ how is it that you 
remain so cold to me? Can you not perceive that a 
change has taken place in my feelings ?” 

Adine looked down, and a lovely blush stole over 
her pure face and slender throat. 

“Mrs. Adrian has left,” she began. 

“ Adine,” interrupted Lord Roslyn, impetuously, 
“you must get rid of all fancies connected with that 
woman. I have learnt her shallow worthlessness, and | 
déspise where I once adored. Nay, if you doubt me, 
I can show you a little correspondence which passed 
between us lately ; her let answer to mine wil! 
amply testify to my utter: i 

fess to you, (it were 

Me to any other), has grown fi ute-contempt.” 

glad expression of-avonder took possession of 
Lady Roslyn. She was abent to speak, when the 
door was opened, and Vayle Mal vermawalked into the 
room. ; 
| The sight of the- wedded, padi, 
‘flushed, tremulous, love g : 
‘eyes-of each, was like.aee 
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engagementi” s 

“T amworry that my» is so 
you, Adiney)”’said Lord! in 

The gesture of Malvermhadjconveyed the dinpr 
sion ta, Aine: that. her huaband}only-sought 
interviewewith lier im order to-betray her ; conse 
; wit tion nan te ' 

y ; 
to- be pa ee Pa my, predileetions,” said thie 
ing tolangh, aud attempting to simus 
late magaicty, shaedid mot feel. “L will drive with) 
you anotherday;,Lord Roslyn.” 

THe» enrkk was: compelled:to be satisfied with this 
promise, far Adine, hastily begging te ba excused, 
quitted the-rooma, 

“ Her abhorreuee off me. inereases,”’ exclaimed the 
earl; “ yet now andithen I am inclined to think that 
she: has. some: kimsoff regard | for»me, but,.the next 
moment slic: disappoints. me with» avflat refusal to 
avcompany-me either in aawwalkordrige. I conld evens 
imagine at times» that something like jealousy, of} 
that detestable Miss Adrian was atthe bettom of 
her capricious conduct. I will lose no 4ime in let- 
ting her understand, that that selfish person has no 
hold whatever upon my heart.” F 

“He is growing desperate, and I mustindeed lose 
no time whatever,” thought Vayle Malvern. “ The 
countess may be jealous of your submission. to her 
whims, Lord Roslyn,” said Malvern, with a sarcastic 
smile, “but, oh, do not delude yourself with the 
notion that she has one atom of affection for your- 
self. Iknow——” 

And here the schemer stopped suddenly short as 
if he had said too much. His words had the desired 
effect. 

Lord Roslyn started. 

“ What do you know ?” he asked. 

“Pardon me. I dare not speak until: my sus- 
picions have received confirmation. Once before I 
ventured to talk of your lovely wife a little too 
frankly. As itis, I would rather not tell,you any- 
thing until your own eyes are opened, and you can 
see things as they really are.” 

“You speak in enigmas, and there is' a: mys~ 
tery about your words which I do not like; nay, 
which I detest. I am naturally fond of the light of 
heaven. I hate all underhend and- subterranean 
methods of travelling towards one’s objeet.. If you 
know anything which you suspect regarding: my 
wife, bring your suspicions to the daylight, and let 
us see if they will not disappear like ghosts at. the 
rising of the sun. Come, tell:me everything.” 

“ Ah, Roslyn, you do not know-what you ask,” 
said Malvern, turning: away his head, and speaking 
in a choked voice. “ Itis.a:misfortune for methat 
I feel the afflictions of others as though they were 
myown. May heaven help and pity you, my poor 
friend !” 

The earl grew very pale, and. his lip worked con- 
vulsively. 

“You do, indeed, deal with mysteries,” he said, at 
length, “ but until I know a little more of them | 
shall not suffer myself to despair.” 

“ Ask no more!” cried Malvern, rising in a hurry: 
“T cannot. explain anything farther. May it please 
heaven to avert what I fear!” and them he quitted the 
room. 


heart. Baas seer. 
; PRE mado a gesture behind: Lord. Roslyn, which 


ithe countess saw; it was full of entreaty ; it ex- 
ised abhorrent surprise at Lord Roslyn’s tender- 


\nesgyand then, beckening Adine as.though he were 
inglesperate haste to communicate,sqmaething to her, 


ietoeg . 
respondonce, Lord Roslyn,” seedy cally od 

a 
you: yw me nethiag 


ense ef deli- 
ieedtom his clasp- 


ding,” said Lord 


engaging 
she glided from the 
is something 
Roslyn to himself,in dismay, “ 


. ent like a 
pitying angel, the next with all thie and heart- 
lessness of a finished belle. is her true 


character? or is she a mixture of both? She 
seems to delight in torturing me. Yes, I fear, as 
Malvern hints, that there is some mystery about my 
wife. Is there a more wretched man in Loudon at 
this moment than myself?” 

And the earl’s dark face grew haggard and stern. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Tue preparations for the marriage of Alix Erle 
and Rellen Polack continued, 

Rellen was:the most, generous: of bridegrooms ex- 
pectant. He sent Alix cases.of, expensive jewellery 
to choose from, regardless of cost, 

The young girl turned. ovef her, various sets of 
emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and) pearls, with an sir 
of languid. approbation, which pained and. puzzled 
Lady Margaret Alden, 

“ Come-cheer up, sweet. little bride,” said the lady, 

“you have not the exultant light,in.your dark eyes 
which I have been accustomed to.see in the eyes of 
happy lovers. What, tears ?, Why, Alix, if this mar- 
riage is against your feelings it shall. net, 
No promise given hastily at the death-bed of a friend 
and extorted from your excited. gratitude and serrow, 
rather than from your judgment, should have power 
to bind you for life. Tell me all, Alix. Shall we, 
at least, beg.a delay from Mr, Polack?” 

“ No, oh no!” sobbed ‘Alix. “ My feelings. can never 
alter.. I have promised Rellen;, i have promised his 
mothers If I am not at present-very happy, I should 
be still more wretched did. I fail in the performance 
of what is, absolutely my duty.” 

“But Mrs. Polack could not:have understood the 
state of your feelings, while, as for Mr. Rellen Polack, 
he would be unworthy of thename of man and gentle- 
man, did he attempt to hold yon, to an agreement 
which is against your nature and threatens to em- 
bitter your life.” 

“Oh, do not. say so, Lady Margaret! . I am not so 
averse to this marriage as youseem to imagine. You 
forget that 1 haye loved Bellen from childhood ; be 
has always been like a.most, affectionate .brother to 
me?” 

“ But it is notas @ brother that you should regard 
him,” replied, Lady Margaret. 








Perhaps he would not have been in such haste to 
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“At this juncture a loud rapping sounded on the 
hall door, and almost immediately afterwards, Adine, 


Countess of Roslyn, was ushered into the presence of 


her aunt. The tall, graceful, golden-haired countess, 
jressed in rich blue silk, with diamonds flashing upon 
her arms, looked a being of another order in the 
eves of Alix, whose secluded country life had pre- 
sented to her no other types of feminine humanity 
than rosy farmers’ daughters, When Adine ‘had 
embraced heraunt, and conversed with her for a few 
moments, her eyes fellupon Alix. The beauty of the 
dark-eyed girl as she sat robed in white muslin, 
among her treasures of precious stones and Indian 
shawls, was something houri-like, or at least poetically 
astern. She might have sat thus’to a painteras a 
model for Lalla Rookh preparing for her bridal. 

“ Allow me to introduce my young friénd, Alix 
Erle, to you, Adine,” said Lady Margaret. 

“ Alix !” exclaimed the countess, starting and turn- 
ing pale, For Adine immediately recalled the name 
engraved in the inside of the diamond bracelet. She 
regarded the beautiful gitl'moreintently. ‘Can this 
be the girl who has eld possession of my bracelet ?” 
thought she, “and yet-how could such an innocent- 
looking creature havé even a remote connection with 
a man like the Count Lechelle; few are so unfor- 
tunate as I am!” 

Alix came forward; bowed™ and™*smiled at the 
countess in a graceful, though timid manner, and then 
seated herself, at Lady Margaret’s request, near to 
Adine, upon a couch, ‘ 

“*] wish you to become well’ acquainted,” said 
the kindly lady, “there is much similarity in your 
tastes, your love of music, your choice of authors, 
and, lastly, in the native goodness of heart which 
characterizes you both.” 

“ You flatter me at least, dear aunty,” said the 
countess, With a sad‘smile. 

Then she turned to Alix, and entered'at once into 
conversation with her. 

There was certainly a chord of sympathy between 
the two, for they discoursed without: fatigue, or 


| name, which conveyed such terror to the heartiof the 


| Countess of Roslyn. 

“T have never heard that name,” said Alix. 

| Before the countess rose to take leave she. had 
quite fascinated the fancy and won over the heart of 

| Alix Erle. As Hubert’s sister she wonld, have been 

| highly interesting, even. without her natural charm 

' of manner and extraordinary loveliness; but when to 
these were added the warm kindliness of her words, 
the gentle goodness of» her-looks, and the indescrib- 

| able sympathy which drew. Alix towards. her, the 

| conqnest was complete. 

On her part Lady Roslyn was.as much charmed as 
puzzled by the whole bearing of Alix Erle. 

“ She cannot be in any way connected with the in- 
famous man who holds my most unhappy secret,” 
mused ‘Lady Roslyn, while she was driving through 

| the park in her carriage. “And yet how can this 
| Mr. Polack haye become possessed of my bracelet? 
| I should: like to see him: Yet) I ought» not to 
| show myself to anybody connected with that dread- 
| ful’man.” 

| While the countess thus mused, she perceived! no 
| less a personage than the Count Lechelle leaning over 
| the railings of the park: , 

He raised his hat to her and made a very deep 
obcisance, but the unhappy Adine felt that the-ad- 
venturer was only mocking her with that false show 
of courteous humility. 

The audacious. count was: not eontented with the 
slight hurried’ bow which Adine gave him in:retarn. 
He hastened after hercarriage, and signed to the 
coachman to stop the horses. 

Adine was. pale to the lips with fear, anger, and 
vexation, while Lechelle stood before her, carelessly 
twirling round a light cane which he carried. 

“T have: merely toask your ladyship if you will 
be disengaged after nine o’clock this. evening, and if 
I may hope to find you alone in the library. I have 
important news to communicate.” 

“ Then do so in writing, Count Lechelle,” replied 
Adine, faintly. “I cannot any longer submit to this 

+, + af » 





any difficulty in keeping up the di ion ; they 
each spoke warmly and with interest, and they dis- 
covered, as Lady Margaret had'sarmised, that there 
was much similarity in their tastes, and perliaps even 
in their characters; allowing: for the different cir- 
cumstances of theif early surroundings. 

While they were talking, Alix raised her arm 
suddenly, in imitation of some gesture she had 
seen enacted on the stage; the wide sleeve of 
her dress fell baek; and‘ Lady Roslyn perceived the 
fac-simile of that diamond breeelet, her husband's 
gift, glittering upon the white slender wrist of Alix. 

She was so amazed at this coincidence, whicli in- 
controvertibly associated Alix. with’ the Count Le- 
chelle, that an: unguarded’ exclamation of” surprise 
broke from her li 

“That bracelet,” said'Lady Roslyn. “I haveone 
exactly like’ it: how extraordinary, for the pattern 
is a most uncommon:one.” 

“Itis very re assented Alix, with a 
frankness that puzzled the countess, “ for I had ano- 
ther bracelet of the same pattern, given to me some 
weeks since, and ‘my friend’came to me, and asked 
for it again, as he had given it to me in mistake, and 
then afterwards he had this one» made for me in- 
stead ; they are precisely alike, only that I had 
scratched my name inside the other with a very fine 
stiletto, and I hope the real owner of the bracelet 
will not object to that!” 

Lady Roslyn had grown stil paler, while Alix 
had been making these. frank diselosures. 

“ Your friend is a génerous: one,” she said; with a 
slight laugh, which she strove to render careless, 

Alix blushed, and her voive faltered: 

“Yes. Mr. Polackis very generous,” she:said: 

“Your guardian ?” asked Adine. 

“ Yes, my guardian, my friend, and Ihave always 
regarded him.as my. brother!” 

“Is his name Polack?” asked Lady Roslyn. 

“Yes, Rellen Polack, the-son of the lady who 
brought meup. I have known him ever since I can 
remember anything atall,” said Alix, looking frankly 
into the eager face of the:countess. 

There was such high-souled integrity in the clear, 
dark eyes of Alix, that Lady Roslyn found it impos- 
sible to doubt her, but the mystery: seemed-to. grow 
darker, and more intricate. 

“I must find oufwhether-or-ne-she is acquainted 
with Lechelle,” thought Adine. 

An opportunity soon, presented itself, While 
talking of songs, Alix mentioned a gondolier love- 
song with a very pretty. chorus, and she asked Lady 
Roslyn if she ever heard it,, 

“ Yes,” replied Adine. “I have sung it myself as 
aduet, and the person who joined me in the song 
pn a very talented man called’ the Count Le- 
chelle.” 

Adine looked anxiously at Alix, but there was nota 
trace of emotion on her face at the mention of that 





v por 

“Pardon me,’ interrupted Lechelle, bowing; 
“again I must insist on the meeting I ask:for.” 

At this t two gentl n, splendidly moun- 
ted, galloped past the carriage. 

Adine recognized, with # sinking heart, her hus-< 
band and Vayle Malvern. 

“Now I hope you are. satisfied with the misery 
you. have caused me,” whispered: Adine, in a low 
tone. “My husband passed'me as if I had been an 
utter stranger.” 

“Simply a slight matrimonial quarrel; which will 
blow over before to-morrow morning,” retarned Le- 
chelle, “ but you do not tellime where. 1 may expect 
to-meet: you.” 

Adine paused ‘a moment, then she said : 

“Call upon me-this. evening»at the time you men~ 
tion, and send up some, name by: which I may re- 
cognize you. I willjsee you im the-library, but 1 will 
have-no secret or clandestine meetings.” 

“As you 
his hat; and signing to the coachman to drive on. 

“Tam growing reckless. now,” murmured Lady 








outward” position as Count 

enjoy the smiles of the world: and’ the homage of 
men, when my husband’s heart: is turned: from me; 
when, as Vayle Malvern says,, he-onl-r seeks for an: 
excuse to rid himself of me, and when every kind 
look and word is but a snare laid to entrap. me. 
I think I will give my husband’a fall account of the 
whole.affair: And yet,” and: Adine-shuddered, “how 
can I call him generous, when he is always laying: 
traps for me, attempting to deceive: me with false 
smiles and pretended kindness ?” 

Adine was so much.overcome.by her morning’s 
adventure that she could not trust herself to.be seen 
driving in the park any longer. She feared’ that 
her pale face and anxious eyes might, occasion com- 
ment. She therefore gaye the order to drive home. 

That same evening, about lalf-past nine o’clock, 
she left Lord Roslyn, whose manner sihce-the morn- 
ing had been cold tovrards her, engaged with Vayle 
Malvern over the wine and dessert; she sat down 
before her piano iv the drawing-room, and amused. 
herself, by. playing. some portiuns of Beethoven’s 
symphonies. 

Her sad and perturbed soul seemed to find-a sootli- 
ing influence in the music. 

She was calming herself by means of the concord of 
sweet sounds, when a footman entered and announced 
the arrival of the Reverend Mr. Watson, a gentleman 
whom the countess had premised’ to see that even- 
ing ‘regarding the foundation: of a new school for 


orphans. 

"Vor an instant-Adine looked and felt puzzled; but 
she soon began to comprehend that this was only 
one of the many tricks aud disguises of the eceentric 
Count Lechelle; who had’ thus. sought‘an interview 





, fair -lady,;” said Lechelle, raising, 


Roslyn; “ what can it-avail'to.me though keep my: 
of Roslyn, and even, 





with her, according to, his announcement of; tlie 
morning, 

‘I will. see him,” said Lady Roslyn, rising slowly, 
and, walking towards the door. “ Have you shown 
him into the library 2” 

“Yes, my lady, he asked to be shown there.’ 

Adine went to the library, and there, before 
table,;; stood, the slight figure of a man in clerical 
costume ; his hair, or rather wig, was iron gray, he 
wore a false beard of the same colour, and a larve 
pair of spectacles, As soon as the door was closed 
this personage approached the countess, and burst 
into a low laugh. 

“Is not my geteup complete, Adine?. Now, | 
come,to you.in quite amew character. Were your 
husband himself to surprise us during our short téte- 
a-téte, he could never, object to the presence of the 
Reverend Josiah Watson in his hous2.” 

“What is your business with me, now?” asked 
Adine, coldly. 

“Phe usual cry, the ery of the horseleech—give 
-give. Now it is a thousand pounds,;1 want, for | 
have sundry expenses which will become exceed- 
ingly heavy mext week, but. if you willigive me a 
thousand pounds I promise not to persecuteryou agair 
far the space of a year.” 

‘A, thousand pounds,” repeated Adine. “I have 
not.a quarter of that sum by me.” 

“But.your ladyship can write me a cheque?” 

“ My husband will know of it.” 

“And, what of that,;fair, countess? It is to be a 
cheque drawn in favour of that most worthy min, 
the Reverend Josiah Watson, who is about to found 
a.school for orphans.. A subscription list; headed by 
the Countess of Roslyn, will be a complete mine 
of wealth to me,” and Lechelle langhed gaily. 

“Rather than lend)myself to so wicked a, scheme 
I would go to my husband and confess the terribie 
secretto hiim at once,” said the countess, in a voice 
of anguish. 

“Charming Adine, your husband has all the prid: 
of his-racve. He will turn from you with intense 
loathing.” 

“T- know it; but that is better:than the life I lead 
‘under your most dreadful tyranny.” 

“Well, take your own course,” said Leelelle, 
“but»if you do not at once write me the cheque, | 
will go to the earl myself and betray you; you: shall 
not: have the advantage of telling your-own story.” 

“Cruel, wicked man!” exclaimed Adine, in des- 
peration, “leave my house at) once. In my purse | 
have a note: for one. hundred pounds, which is all 
I will give you. I will head no subscription list, 
write no cheque.” 

Lechelle walked to the door. 

“@ shall find the earl perhaps more generous than 
the fair countess ; he will be likely, I think, to pay for 
my silence: Hw!» What is this; 1 hear footsteps.” 

“ Go, go, 1 entreat:you !” exclaimed Adine. ~ It 
is the earl coming to the library.” 

In another moment the handle of the door turned, 
jand the earl; pale, stately, haughty, stood facing the 
countess.and the adventurer. 

“My: lord, 1 have a secret te communicate. to 
you,” said the false clergyman ; “are you prepared tv 
stand a shock?” 

Lady Roslyn had: been standing during the time 
that the disguised man had been talking with her, 


“but when:he.so boldly addressed her husband, hei 


courage failed her, and she sank almost fainting upon 
a.couch, dreading that the terrible secret was about 
to be laid:bare before the eyes of Lord Roslyn. 

The earl looked from his wife to theman in the 
clerical habiliments, and thence once more at Lady 
Roslyn, who sat pale and silent, motionless, and it 
seemed: terror-smitten, upon the couch, waiting for 
the words that were to seal up her husband’s heart 
against her for ever. 

‘*My lord!” said Rellen Polack, “I am here io 
solicit the charitable aid of the Countess of Roslvn, 
on behalf of a family of young children, whose un- 
natural parents committed suicide last night, in the 
most terrible manner, leaving seven helpless bab. s 
without a rag to.clothe them, or a crust. to put into 
their mouths. The case: has createdia vast deal of 
sympathy, bat, unfortunately, in our parish the sym- 
pathizers.are not rich, and having heard‘everywhere 
of the- wonderful philanthropy of your amiable coun- 
tess, I have been emboldened to-makean application 
to her, on the supposition that she would never turn 
away from any case of distress that came under her 
observation.” 

“Tam convinced,” said. Lord’ Roslyn, speaking 
with an effort, for the recent communications of Vayle 
Malvern were weighing terribly upon his mind, * | 
am convinced that Lady Roslyn will feel happy to 
assist your protégées- to: the utmost of her ability, and 
so far.as I am concerned; shall be pleased to write 
youa cheque upon my bankers to the amount of ove 
hundred pounds, and so to head the list of your sub+ 
scribers.”’ : 
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During the whole of the time that Rellen Polack 
was recounting’ his tale of fictitious distress, and 
while the earl was making charitable inquiries and 
writing the cheque upon his bankers, Adine sat 
stunned and speechless before the two. 

She understood that the false count was robbing 
her husband of one hundred pounds ; she knew be- 
sides, that she would only enjoy a short respite from 
his pertinacity and persecutions, and she was almost 
awe-struck at the cool effrontery with which he 
stated his false case, and appealed to the generosity 
of the earl, as if he had an absolute right to make an 
application of the kind. “ When will he go?” thought 
Adine, and she sat like one in a dream, listening to 
the unnatural discourse between the two men with 
whom her young life was bound up. 

“ How long can it last ?”” sheasked herself wearily, 
“ this sick fear, this dreadful suspicion en the part 
of Eustace—I wish I was out of it all, and at rest for 
ever.” 

Then she saw the false clergyman bow to her pro- 
foundly ; the earl went with him himself into the hall. 
Presently he returned to the library, where Adine 
sat stillspeechless and scared upon the couch. 

Lady Roslyn wore a robe of rich green satin, mag- 
nificently trimmed with white lace ; rich plain gold 
ornaments encircled her throat and arms; she wore 
her fair hair dressed high behind, and it rippled on 
her snowy forehead in curls of a golden hue. Her 
beautiful face was no longer quite pale ; a soft flush 
was glowing on her pure cheeks, her large sad eyes 
shone, and there sparkled in them the tears of grief 
or terror. 

Lord Roslyn contemplated the exquisite beauty of 
his wife, and a glow of admiration thrilled through 
his being in spite of the stories he had been listen- 
ing to over his wine with Vayle Malvern. He ap- 
proached Adine, and took her hand into his own. 

“ Adine,” he said, tremulously, “I passed your car- 
riage in the park to-day. Did you not see me?” 

“ Ah, yes, Eustace,” she answered, with a half- 
sob, “and you would not, you did not speak——” 

The bride broke off short, ashamed of the emotion 
she was manifesting towards this cold, unfeeling 
husband who had no love for her. 

For a moment a leok of hope and delight shone in 
the eyes of Lord Reslyn, but other thoughts seemed 
to restrain him frem giving way to tender feelings. 

“T did not speak to you, Adine, because you ap- 
peared to be occupied agreeably with some friend 
with whom I am net acquainted.” 

“ Agreeably,” echoed Adine, in a tone of hysteri- 
cal excitement. 

“ And was the conversation not agreeable, Adine ?” 
asked the earl gravely. “It seemed earnest enough 
ou his part.” 

Adine was silent. 

“Tam betraying myself,” she murmured in her 
own heart, “and Eustace will discover what a miser- 
able creature he calls by the name of wife. It is not 
often that the light conversation of my ordinary pass- 
ing acquaintances is vastly agreeable to me, Eustace,” 
said Lady Roslyn, with a little forced laugh, “there 
is such sameness and monotony in discussing the 
topics of the day with commonplace people of 
fashion.” 

“ And was your friend of this morning ‘a common- 
place person of fashion,’ Adine ?” inquired the earl, 
trying to smile, for Vayle Malvern had informed 
Lord Roslyn that the lounger in the park was the 
nocturnal visitor of his wife Adine. “I do not 
ever remember to have seen that personage at any 
of our friends’ houses.” 

Adine hesitated, and then, seeing that detection 
was almost certain to follow upon deliberate false- 
hood, she resolved to tell her husband the truth, so 
far as she dared. 

“That person, Eustace,” she said, growing pale 
at the confession she was forcing herself to make, 
“that person isa certain Count Lechelle, whom I 
have been in the habit of meeting occasionally at 
the house of my guardian, Sir Horace Hawkwade.” 

“ Lechelle, Lechelle!” echoed Lord Roslyn; “ I was 
in Italy surely at the time that the name you men- 
tion was creating a sort of sensation in fashionable 
circles. But was there not a something suspicious, if 
not absolutely vicious, about the man? Was he not 
proved to be, or at at least condemned as, an adven- 
turer, and even something worse? Adine, I am 
mortified beyond expression that the Count Lechelle 
should presume to renew his intimacy wih you. 
Why, surely you were such a mere child at the time 
that the man could scarcely have taken much notice 
of you. How did he introduce himself again to you ?” 

Eustace Lord Roslyn had grown white with ex- 
citement and jealous anguish. Vayle Malvern had 
poisoned his mind against his lovely countess, had 
told him that he hada rival in the affections of Adine, 
but Vayle Malvern had not named the favoured 
lover of the lady, and so long’as there was no name, 
there seemed uothing tangible to lay hold of. 





The fears of the earl were great, but they had not 
taken a definite shape. His fancies had grouped 
themselves about Harold Bevan, some vague sha- 
dowy childish lover of Adine in her earliest teens. 
But the Count Lechelle, the libertine, worthless 
Count Lechelle, with whose name the town had 
rung some five years back, who had fled away in 
debt and disgrace, leaving behind him « reputation 
for wickedness and dishonour, such as stains, or at 
least taints, everybody who is connected with the 
culprit—this vile Count Lechelle to be the lover, the 
favoured lover of Adine, Countess of Roslyn! It was 
more than the earl could endure. 

Lady Roslyn perceived that she had been too 
frank, and her heart sank within her. 

Ah, if he knew all! If her husband enly knew 
the truth concerning her, he would turn her then 
— from his doors. So she feared and be- 

evi 

“ Adine,” continued Lord Roslyn, speaking sorrow- 
fully, “‘ what you tell me has given me such exces- 
sive pain, that I could almost wish, my wife, that 
you had put-a knife instead to my heart.’ 

“ How intensely miserable I am,” murmured the 
countess. “Oh, Eustace! Eustace!” 

There was such a ring of passionate anguish in 
her words that the earl paused in surprise. 

“{ fear, Adine,” he said, speaking with a great 
effort, “that there has been a very sad mistake 
made in this unhappy marriage of ours.” 

“ There has indeed,” cried Adine, half-angrily, for 
she altogether mistook the earl’s meaning, and sup- 
posed him eagerly selfish to rid himself of the chain 
which bound kim to her. “There has, as you say, 
Lord Reslyn, been a fearful mistake in this unhappy 
marriage. Oan you not rid yourself of the fetters? 
We have, it is true, gone through the ceremeny, but 
we are not bound together by any ties of affection. 
We have always lived separate lives, eur hearts are 
estranged. You are ready to s' and condemn 
me upen the slightest occasion, simply because, 
where we dislike, we become unjust and harsh in 
judgment. Eustace, can you not obtain a divorce? 
It is what you long for in your heart. Why attempt 
to deceive me any more?” 

Lord Roslyn sat down before the library-table, and 
buried his face in his hands. It was seme time 
before he could trust himself to speak : 

“ Adine,” he said at last, liftiag up his face, white, 
almost livid with pain, and leoking fixedly at his 
wife. ‘Do you wish te be free from me that you 
may marry this Count Lechelle?” 

Adine ‘started to her feet at these words, and 
approached her husband with a vehement gesture. 

“Eustace, Eustace! I would rather die,” she 
said, desperately, ‘than marry the Count Lechelle.” 

“This mystery is maddening,” said Lord Reslyn. 
“ You meet this man—I have heard of it, Adiae—at 
all hours, and under all circumstances. You have 
been intimate with him in your girlhood. Yeu tell 
me that our marriage is an unhappy mistake, and you 
implore me fora divorce. Immediately afterwards, 
you exclaim passionately that you would rather die 
than marry the Count Lechelle. Let us be more 
open with one another, for pity’s sake. I, to begin 
with, will sacrifice my pride, and consent to endure 
your contempt, rather than leave you under a wrong 
impression, You think I am anxious tobe rid of you, 
when I count as nothing my position, my fortune, my 
life itself as weighed against ——” 

Just at this juncture,and when a few words more 
would have showed Adine her husband’s heart, and 
have probably brought about an explanation that 
might have ended in happiness, Vayle Malvern, who 
had been for the last ten minutes listening at the 
door, burst without ceremony into the room. 

(To be continued) 


THe Law ON SpectraAL TRAINS FOR PRIzE- 
FIGHTERS.—After the 1st of April next any railway 
company that shall knowingly let for hire or other- 
wise provide any special train for the purpose of 
conveying parties to or to be present at any prize- 
fight, or who shall stop any ordinary trains to con- 
venience or accommodate any parties attending a 
prize-fight at any place not an ordinary station on 
their line, shall be liable to a penalty, to be re- 
covered in a summary way before two justices of 
the county in which such prize-tight shall be held or 
shall be attempted to be held, of such sum not ex- 
ceeding 500/., and not less than 200/., as such jus- 
tices shall determine. 


ERupPTION oF Vesuvius, — Letters from Naples 
report that Vesuvius, so far from being tranquil, has 
been giving indications of life throughout the sum- 
mer. A party of foreigners, who are too often in- 
disposed to take advice, resolved on ascending to 
the summit of the new cone. They had no sooner 
arrived, however, than they were assaulted by an 
unexpected shower of pumice and fragments of lava. 
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Several of the party were severely wounded, s0 
much so, indeed, that they could scarcely descend 
the mountain and obtain the assistance which was 
necessary to enable them to continue their road to 
Resina. The latest report states that Vesuvius in- 
creases in activity. Those who venture to ascend to 
the summit of the new cone, we are told, are pre- 
sented with a magnificent spectacle, nothing less 
than a vast lake of boiling lava, which at intervals 
ejects dense columns of smoke, mingled with ashes 
and red-hot lava. The enjoyment of this spectacle 
is not, however, without + danger. The thun- 
ders are again loud and often repeated, se that the 
mountain itself trembles. These shocks are not 
confined to Vesuvius, but extend to the neighbour. 
hood, and as far as Naples, where of Saturday, the 
25th of July, one shock was felt which continued 
fifteen seconds. The report ef Prof. Palmieri on 
that day was, “ Vesuvius for four days has much in- 
creased in activity.” The detonagions are stronger 
and more frequent. The seism notes that the 
ground in Naples is tly agi . For the con- 
venience of visitors, w called a “ Ristoratore” 
is about to be established in the Hermitage, where 
refreshment and a decent place of repose may be 
feund. This looks as if another winter campaign 
was expected. 





CURIOUS EFFECT OF FROST UPON BUCKWHEAT 
- FIELDS IN GERMANY. 


Mr. Patrick MATHEW, writing from Schenefeld, 
Blankenese, Holstein, on July 17, communicates tle 
follewing intelligence :— 

“In this quarter almost every field of buckwheni 
has suffered more or less by the frost of the nights 
of the 9th and 18th of June. In many fields one- 
third of the plants were killed, and those not killed 
te some extent nipped. In some fields, not much in- 
jured generally, tracts or reads of complete destruc- 
tien were visible; some of them continue for more 
than 100 yards, others gradually disappearing at 
shorter distances, and of a width ef frem two to 
three feet, and in some places extending to double that 
width, as if a demen had been careering up and down, 
and blackening all his sulphureous fumes reached. 
In seme fields of clover, at an earlier period, similar 
roads could be traced, but only extending to blackened 
marks where the feet of a creature in passing had 
touched. Clover is also different from buckwheat ; 
being less succulent it can be frozen without in- 
jury, if net touched; but in the buckwheat no traces 
of the action of feet appeared. The destruction was 
continuous, and not as if caused by the stamping or 
tread of feet. 

“The country people attribute these blackened 
roads, which generally appear in the young buekwheat 
after frost, to the scampering about of hares during 
the night when the plants are frozen, and that it is 
which result from protection 
of game. The marks in the clover, of the tramping 
of feet bruising the frozen plant, are evidently those 
of hares, but I could not see how the tramp of hares 
could effect so wide and continuous destruction in 
the brairded buckwheat only a few inches high. 
The only way I could account for the mischief 
being done by hares was, that owing to the extreme 
stillness of the clear night the plants had been 
cooled down by radiation, several degrees lower than 
the freezing point, without causing congelation, 
and that the concussions of the air caused by the 
animal skipping al had caused immediate con- 
gelation for some little distance on each side of the 
tract of the animal, whereas the rest of the field, 
though lowered in temperature below the freezing 
point, had never been frozen. I have noticed in the 
case of potatoes and fruits that the destruction is 
not caused by the severity of the cold acting on an 
impressive nervous system, so as to extinguish the 
vital spark, but that death by cold is « mere me- 
chanical process of destruction, the expansion by 
congelation of the fluids in the full vessels or cells 
bursting them, and thus breaking the delicate vito- 
organic structure. I have repeatedly noticed that 
when potatoes or fruit are slightly dried, and the 
cells not completely distended with fluid, that con- 
gelation takes place without death—the vessels or 
cells not being quite full, bearing without fracture 
the expansion of the fluid they contain.” 


Tue Emperor of Russia has ordered that in Sep- 
tember of 1869 there shall be held at Moscow 4 
general exhibition of Russian horses of from four to 


eight years old. Upwards of 60,000fr. and a num- 
ber of medals are to be allotted as prizes. 

Durine the excavations made at Genoa some 
time since an immense shell was found. The pro- 
jectile, which was charged, is supposed to be one of 
the 18,000 thrown into the city in 1684 by Admiral 
Abraham Duquesne. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 


BY THE 
Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
SEES eee 
CHAPTER XXIl. 


Mr. GREY met Maurice Middleton at the hall door: 
when the latter returned that evening from his visit 
to Mathew Merle. Her husband’s arrival, and a 
calmer conversation with Will Yarrel, had, in a 
measure, subdued Mrs. Grey’s virtuous indignation. 
But she was one of those narrow-minded devotees to 
the outward forms of propriety, to whom any devia- 
tion is a positive crime. Her husband’s persuasion 
had obtained her consent to poor Will’s presence in 
the house until the morning train for London, but 
she showed by her cold and forbidding manner what 
she called a righteous rebuke for the whole proceed- 
ing. Mr. Grey, on the contrary, was warmly in- 
terested. 

He met Maurice, as I have said, at the hall door, 
seized him at once by the arm, and drew him into 
the little ante-room, whispering softly, as if afraid a 
corps of detectives were at his heels. 

“ Look here, Middleton, things are growing warm. 
A policeman has been here this evening, enquiring 
ii anyone has seen a boy of this description. He 
says & Woman saw &@ man carrying such a lad, run- 
uing down our lane. The apothecary likewise con- 
firms the story, though fortunately he got your 
complexion wrong. He wanted to know what 
family I had, and I told him there was no one 
but my own, except some visitors, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Middleton. When I said that Mr. Middleton 
«rived in Liverpool several days ago, his curiosity 
concerning you ended. But they will be here again, 
and I dare say are on the watch now. You will never 
get that boy away without their knowing it. And 
Mrs. Grey is in a perfect panic lest he will be taken 
here. Now I'll tell you what you must do. She 
must take to her proper clothing, and you must have 
* coach here, and go off boldly as Mr. and Mrs. 
Middleton.” 

“But whatever will she think? And how can you 
tell her? I haven't allowed her to suspect I have 
oom through her disguise.” 

, It is no time for scruples of delicacy. I'll tell 
may Oy if you sayso. But you are the right one 


—_ Mrs. Grey——” began Maurice doubt- 


_ “If you have any consideration for the girl's feel- 
‘0g8, you won’t allow Ellen totell her. Good heavens, 
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[A CHANGE OF DRESS. ] 


man, these women are so hard on each other! Tell 


‘| her yourself, she will take it best from you, and you'll 


find a way to doit gently. Ellen will give her the 
necessary clothing.” 

“Tf I had only found Jane,” said Maurice impa- 
tiently. 

“ Ellen declares it is all an imposture, that you will 
find yourself in some disgraceful, if not positively 
criminal, affair. She says she knew you wouldn't find 
any Jane.” 

“T would as soon doubt the worth of my own 
mother or sister, were they alive,” cried Maurice, 
valiantly, “‘as doubt that sweet, innocent face. Yes, 
I will tell her myself.” 

And he put his hat down, and walked up-stairs 
resolutely. 

The still drooping figure was there in the easy- 
chair, just as he had left it, but he marked the 
as wistfulness of the eyes, and the quivering 

f the lips as she raised her head to greet him. 

“Oh, sir, have you found Jane? And can we go 
away soon?” 

“T am afraid it is scarcely prudent to leave until 
morning. ‘There is more search than I imagined. 
This Mathew Merle is in deadlyearnest certainly. 1 
have seen him myself to-night.” 

“ You have seen him—seen Mathew Merle ? 
sir, you will not give me up to him.” 

“Indeed, I will not,” answered Maurice, his own 
eyes misting over from the woful glance of those 
brown orbs. “ But I am at an utter loss to understand 
why you may not boldly face him, and refuse to go 
with him, and why——” 

He paused and bent down over a little vase of 
flowers on the table. 

“ And why,” he added, in a voice which faltered 
despite his efforts, “ you have been compelled to take 
refuge in a disguise,jwhich I am sure is obnoxious 
and distasteful to you.” 

He did not raise his face from the flowers, nor 
glance towards the easy-chair. If he had, he would 
have seen the swift-coming blushes dispersed by a 
gentle dignity of manner, as new as becoming. 

“ You are right,” said Will Yarrel, “one who has 
been so kind to me, who is risking so much to help 
me, ought to know the circumstances of my history. 
Jane knew it all, and I am certain Jane would ap- 
prove my telling you. It isa very sad story. I suppose 
I was born in India, but I do not know more than 
Mathew Merle tells me. He says he is my uncle, 
but I do not believe it; my whole nature cries out 
against the belief, and besides if it were so, would he 
be so earnest to marry me tohis son? It seems 
wrong and unnaturalto me, but it is not for that I 
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most earnestly rebel. It is because George Merle, 
from my very earliest childhood, has been the ogre 
and terror of my life. 

“Twas brought up, you understand, in Mathew 
Merle’s home. He has really a guardian’s power, 
and within this last year he has used it in the most 
tyrannical fashion. The head and front of my 
offending was that I utterly refused and protested 
every time it was proposed, against a marriage with 
George Merle. 

“ You do not know him, of course. He is in India 
now, I suppose, but if you did, if you were on 
friendly terms, what is commonly called well ac- 
quainted, you would see, as I do, what a low, 
cruel, brutal nature his is. His father does not see, 
he is so wily and cunning, and even while he is 
cheating and deceiving him his father idolizes him. 
But in his very boyhood he vented upon me all the 
low spite and brutal tyranny of his nature. Oh, 
how many times I have vented my childish suffer- 
ing in wild appeals for heaven to take me away, 
where my unknown parentshad goue. Mow I have 
burst at him in fierce but unavailing indignation! 
How I-have trembled and shivered only at the sound 
of his coming step! All that I could fear, dread, 
and loathe, George Merle has taught me. He made 
my child-life so miserable and forlorn, that, all un- 
knowing of the great secrets of death, I prayed my 
poor little heart out, beseeching heaven to let me 
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“He went away to a school when I was four- 
teen, and from that time until this very year I had 
peace and quiet, and learned to find a little joy 
in life. And now, Mathew Merle, suddenly, tells 
me I am to marry George, and be rich, happy, and 
honoured. If he thrust me upon the brink of a bot- 
tomless pit I should not shrink back in such horror. 
Marry George Merle! I would not if I had only the 
alternative of thrusting a dagger into my own breast. 
I said so passionately and defiantly, and then Mathew 
Merle, who had hitherto left me alone, became this 
pitiless, tyrannical ruler from whom I have tried to 


escape. 

“He took me, all of a sudden, without a single 
word of explanation, from our quiet home in Bom- 
bay and brought me to England. I made no objec- 
tion, but rather rejoiced in the change, especially 
when I found that George was to remain behind. 
But I soon discovered it was but a change of perse- 
cutions. Oh, sir, what can be the reason that they are 
so determined upon my misery ? Itis not love for me. 
It would be the bitterest of mockery for them to 
pretend that George Merle wishes to marry me be- 
cause he loves me. Whatisitthen? I have tor- 
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tured my brain almost to frenzy trying to solve 
the mystery. When I came to England I had high 
oF I can hardly tell you how wild they were, 
but I meant to discover for myself my birth, my 
true home. I had two things to help me, a locket 
and my mother’s Bible, which one of Mathew 
Merle’s servants gave me on her death-bed, and 
told me to hide them from her master. With these 
for my magic keys I meant to unleck some proud 
and beautiful secret. Woe is me! {When the power 
is in am wnprincipled person’s handy how helpless his 
victim can be!” 

She paused a2 moment tortyrn.her melancholy 
brown eyes imploringly upomhis. 

“My poor child! you shall have sotae one now to 
espouse your cause,” cried Maurice, hotly, “T will 
defy this Mathew Merle, and save.you.” 

A mournful smile trembles tears. 

“ Ah, you are-so noble a Tam worn 
to spiritlessness. Poor J: ee atten, staff and 
stay, and now she has. Will not somethingy.t 
take you orm Soin ; * 

“No,” erie all the chiiel@ywoi: his noble 
nature springing, up» within hiss heats. “T> will 
devote myself*to your service. ally and | 
when I knowthe whole, I can judggeifftiienpidim I 
have formed will answer.” 

“T might: makesithadang storyy) t-widisiokon | 
you, and it paineme., Itas 
me where he could work: his:will 
He kept me aclose prisoner locke rooms. I’ 
think he pretended/to the landlad not of 
sound mind. I'démot knowswhy he brought me to 
England, unless to make sure in some way of the 
identity of some-claim to»ywhich1 am positive my 
birth entitles mey But he ted me, day after 
day, to obtain my consent to amarriage with George. 
He tried coaxing and bribing first, told me that his 
son had come into a great fortune, and could only be 
happy in taking me for his wife. I laughed the absurd 
statement to scdfn. Then he was angry, and tried to 
grind downmy spirit with persecutions and privations. 
Heaven only knows why I was not. driven. to. mad- 
ness! But I know that I shudder now to recall my 
mental] agony. 

“T had determined to use every means of escape 
from him, and twice nearly succeeded. But that 
woman who kept the house, of whom I was almost 
as much afraid as of Mathew Merle, detected me, 
and cut off my only hope. One day a singular- 
looking person passed through the corridor, which 
was a sort of promenade. My room had a little 
glass pane in the top of the door, and from. my 
dreary perch in the high-barred windows I could 
look through. I noticed him the first time he 
came, in a listless fashion—but the next my attention 
was drawn by seeing the landlady point me out, and 
allow him to look at me through the glass door. A 
strange impulse made me burst forth in a wild 
appeal for help. Isaid I was dying by in¢hes, 
growing mad with misery. I declared a lonely 
desert, a trackless ocean, was preferable to the life I 
led. 

“The stranger listened attentively, and it almost 
seemed to me the landlady’s hard heart was melted, 
for after the man in the long cloak and the bushy 
,whiskers. had left, she came to my room, and sat 
down and talked with me. She asked me what. I 
had done to anger my uncle. I told her nothing 
except that I would not marry hisson. She said she 
was sorry for me, but she was. a poor woman, and 
could not help me. It struck me to be odd, that 
when she said it, she put her hand in her pocket, 
and I heard the chinking of coin. I tried’ my 
best to conciliate her, hoping to escape through her 
help, and though I did not care for it, I drank a cup 
of coffee she brought me, just after Mathew Merle 
had paid me his usual afternoon visit. Oh, sir, you 
will believe me—will you not ?—-when I tell you that 
I knew nothing more from that moment until I woke, 
far out at sea, on board the ship Sea Foam. I was 
there, dressed in these clothes—with gold in my 
pocket, and a trunk filled with boy’s clothing, but 
not a vestige of my old life left me, except my Bible, 
and that had: been mutilated, for the blank. pages 
and every scrap of writing had been cut out. Even 
the precious locket I had secretly worn around my 
neck was gone. This letter was in my. pocket. 
Read it, sir, and try to have pity, and imagine what 
must have been my feelings, awakening there under 
such circumstances, thé only woman on. board, a 
ship’s crew and officers—every soul an utter stran- 


rer. 
. She drew forth a small pocket-book, took out the 
mysterious letter she had so carefully preserved, and 
put it into his hand. 

Maurice read it with intense interest, and looked 
over to her in pitying sympathy. 

“ Now,” said she, “you will not blame me that I 
accepted the disguise thrust upon me. Was it not 
indeed the wisest course? At all events I kept: my 


pheir own beyond his words. 
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secret from them. The captain was a generous, 
warm-hearted man, and he was kind as a father, but 
I guarded my secret. I accepted the mysterious 
author of the letter for my friend. I knew enough 
of life to guess how hard and bitter a defenceless 
girl would find a struggle for livelihood to be. I think 
I won the friendliness of all on board, but I left the 
ship, and chose to remain alone for soe on a lonely 
island, because in the still most terious ee 
Mathew Merle, whom I had left in London, appeared 
and asked to take passage with the captain. Think 
of it, sir; I then learned that the poor, conscience- 
stricken ‘shipmaster had been paid heavily to leave 
me.upon the deserted island. My unknown friend 
became also an enemy. Oh, whathave I done—what 
am I, that I am’ so strangely persecuted? I,a lonely, 
friendless creature.” 

“No longer friendless,”" eried out Maurice, ey 
will gladly give my whole life to your service.” 

Thosgbrilliant eyes of his spoke ‘a language of 


ine blushed softly, and poe sighed, 


““Butyou must hear the rest. How the Royal 


Bess came to the island for-my relief, and Mathew 

ronted me, He pretended ignorance. | 
Fora e I fancied immy boy’s disguise I was | 
safe, but when we landed I met a glance from, that | | 


his, which assured me that I jweey 





basilisk 

known.and (watched.”’ . 
“Itis.a sthange, astonishing history,” said Mau» 

rice, after aggoment’s deep reflection. ‘ But 

is one missigg link I can supply. Mathew 

himself was drugged, and put. on board anothe: 

Your mysterious letter-writer, I 


seems likely, indeed, that you-haw 
to some fortuneyor why should these Mex fond 
you so long, and. yet persegmte you so shame 

I will give the matter. ayy Thi 
time.. Now then dae] | 
to displease you, after x 

not be angry if.I tell you that you must p or 
little time as my wife. Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Mf 
dleton will take a coach boldly to-morrow morning. 
I gave your friend Jane my address. We shall 
probably hear from her to-morrow, and as soon as 
they abandon the search, you may resume, if you 
choose, your original journey.” 

“You are so kind—you are so good,” faltered the 
girl; ‘how can I ever repay you?” 

Mr. Maurice Middleton did not speak the thought 
which came to him, and which sent a thrill of plea- 
sure through his heart. 

“And now,” said he, “I may tell .Mrs, Grey, to 
make ready Mrs, Middleton’s clothing,” 

She blushed, smiled, and bent. her head a. little 
haughtily, as she drew out some gold and handed 
him. 

“ You will pay her. I—I do not wish to oweany- 
thing to the lady, for she has hardly been.as kind 
and forbearing as one happy and prosperous, woman 
should be towards a less fortunate sister.” 

“T understand you, and I resent the unkindness 
more indignantly than you can do. But remember 
that some natures are so shallow and narrow, they 
make more noise and stir in flowing over a few peb- 
bles, than.a broad, niajestic river does in sweeping 
grandly to the ocean. 

“T am ashamed of my poor resentment,:when I, a 
stranger, am receiving such generous and disin- 
terested kindness,” she said, the next moment, in 
self-reproach. 

Mrs. Grey after his brief explanation was more 
gracious likewise, and the. pair went off to her 
chamber, from which issued now. and) then the gay 
prattle of voices with occasional. bursts of girlish 
laughter. 

In a short time they reappeared. If Wili Yarrel 
had been strikingly handsome and interesting-look- 
ing, what could Maurice think of this fair young girl 
who came gliding behind Mrs. Grey, her cheeks 
glowing with blushes, her eyes shining with joyful 
hope? 

* Who would recognize her ?” exclaimed Mr. Grey. 
“Why she has added three years to, her looks, and 
lost nothing by it either,” he added, 

“But I tell her we must contrive tocover up those 
short curls with false braids. The police have such 
terrible eyes for trifles. Thomas. must go ont for 
some, and when she has on a hat and veil, [ think we 
may defy them,” said his wife, having by this time 
nearly overcome her scruples. 

The next morning early, the coach that had been 
ordered for Mr. Grey’s visitors made .its appearance. 
Two policemen were lounging along the side-walk, 
and policemen have a way of taking note of passing 
events without seeming to use their eyes at all. 
Mr. and Mrs. Middleton, however, seemed to hayé no 
concern about the matter. The Greys came down 
the steps for the last words: of leave-taking. There 
were warm adieax and many promises:uf a recipro- 
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cated visit. The trunk was strapped behind, and 
away rolled the coach. | 

“A pretty woman,” said one policeman to the 
other. 

“It's all right,” returned his confederate, “they 
were there before our bird had arrived in Liverpool.” 

“ Safe so far, Miss Wilhemine,” said Maurice gaily, 
“I think yougmight almost ventare to throw up your 
veil.” 

“Not ye eevee catching her breath ner- 
vously. ar o.me as if fogs stone in the 

ry out and betray me.” 
my care before; I do 
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only a little worn debilitated. The doctor 
corroborated the statement, but the earl always came 
away with a grave face from her chamber. Perhaps 
he alone saw the mask removed, and knew all that 

she was suffering. 

She had bean too ill immediately after for anyone 
to question her concerning the unknown visitor, 
whose call had so excited the idle curiosity of the 
guests. 

And the earl himself had settled the matter by 
telling them the woman came with a message from 
an old friend in India, but that her ladyship had 
been taken ill too soon.to hear out her.communica- 
tion, Noone, therefore, thought of connecting the 
two events, 

The earl had..somehow lost, a little of his own 
cheerfulness and serenity, and if anyone had noticed 
him particularly, they would havesdiscovered his 
nervous watch of all-arrivals. 

He came out from his room) when. the mail ar- 
rived, and, contrary-to his usual habit, opened the 
bag himself, and with his own hands looked over the 
letters—a task, which from time immemorial had 
devolved upon the butler. 

He, moreover, playfully forestalled Lord Ronald, 
and carried Lady, Mary’s: correspondence to its 
owner, and under her. eye ned and read the 
letters. The letter for which they had both secretly 
looked, and which they had mutually dreaded, with- 
out allowing the other to. suspect it, came one 
morning about ten days after|the visit of Jane West. 

The earl brought. it: in with.one or two others on 
business matters, and silently, handed them for her 
to examine the handwriting of the addresses. 

Lady Mary was bolstered up in the easy-chair. 
_ sorted them over. listlessly, and Jaid them in her 


x This one is from Thompson, the agent; this 
from.Pryor, the eyo ia and this from Crosse 
and Blackwell, and this——” 

She paused, looked. long; and earnestly at the 
coarse, rather feeble-looking chirography, and said 
in a troubled voice : 

“ T do. not know that writing»at all.” 

The earl stretched out his hand to take it. 

“Let me-read it for you, Mary.” 

But her thin fingers. held it firmly, and in ® 
moment more she broke the seal. A low cry broke 
over the pale lips; but she: cliecked ityand glanced 
apprehensively around, to,see if'her: maid or the 
nurse were present. They. had,,however, both re- 
tired on the earl’s appearance. 

She went back,and read it over carefully, then held 
it out to him, moaning 

“Oh, L would that . were-dead! Thére isanother, 
still another, in possession of that fatal secret. Oh, 
Philip, cing o way of the transgressor is har a! 





“ Hash, Mary!” exclaimed. the earl. 
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But his own hand trembled over the letter, and his 
brow grew dark and stern. 

“Well,” said he, presently, “the fellow must be 
looked after. It is # shameful thing in Doctor Mor- 
ley that he did not destroy those papers. There will 
be no end to it if once we begin to bribe to silence 
such a one as wrote that letter. I have half a mind 
io defy him. After all the whole affair is long passed 
there could be no great harm come from the expo- 
sure.” 

Lady Mary clasped her hands with a wild, upward 
ylance. 
eu Noharm! Oh, Philip, think of the disgrace!” 

The earl knit his forehead savagely. 

“Who would take this man’s word against that of 
the Earl of Chichester?» How has he obtained the 
papers? You say the woman declared they had been 
stolen. Is a thief to blacken the name of a peer of the 
realm ?” 

Lady Mary caught her breath gaspingly. She said 
only two words, but the sorrowful, reproachful eyes 
held an accusation which her brother rvad intelli- 
gently. 

“Oh, Philip!” 

He flushed even to his forehead, and stammered: 

“T know I have no right, remembering my follies, 
to condemn any wrong in. others. Perhaps you will 
say,” he added, bitterly, “I am but a. fit companion 
for such, since my noble birth did mot hinder my 
sharing their wrong-doing. I don't wonder you are 
shocked. My poor: Mary! when I remember what 
suffering it has brought upon you, I wonder you do 
not fill my ears with incessant and angry reproaches. 
You who are innocent, seem to have borne the worst 
anguish, the prmse aces ae wet 

“T innocent !” faltered Lady Mary’s shivering lips, 
and then she turned her face.to the pillow, and closed 
her eyes. 

“ me all events,” said the earl, regaining his com- 
posure, “this fellow must be granted the interview 
he desires. It may be a salutary thing for him to 
discover, that he will not hold his bargain. with a 
sick woman, but must deal with the Earl of Chiches- 
ter himself. You empower me to act for you?” 

She was silent a moment. 

“ Of course you must. Is not the affair mine rather 
than yours, except of course for your unfortunate 
attachment to Morley,” he repeated, alittle impa- 
tiently. ; 

“Tshould like to see the man myself; Philip, if I 
am able, butI will give him to understand that you 
are to settle the affair.” 

“It is suicidal for you: to submit yourself to so 
much excitement, Mary.” : 

“Do you think it is any easier to stay in this room, 
and know that you are with him,” she asked mourn- 
fully, “We must get those papers, Philip, let their 
price be what they may,and 1 ask it as my right, 
that you give them to me before you examine them 
yourself,” 

“They must be promptly burnt. I will have no 
more dallying. Then I understand that I am to allow 
this Mathew Merle to come here, onthe day, and at 
the hour, he has appointed ?” 

“Yes. If Lam able I shall.receive hime I will 
mention to Ronald that I expect such a person on 
business, and there will be no comment. When. is 
the hour ?” 

“At four, the day after to-morrow. Take my ed- 
vice, Mary, and spare yourself such a trying: inter- 
view. Ladmit that it disturbs me to think of it—you 
—Lady Mary Falkner lowering yourself enough to 
parley with this low-born man.” 

A bitter smile crossed Lady Mary’s white face. 

* Alack, Philip, my self-love can receive no wound 
from such a source, nor my pride be in any: way 
lowered. Perhaps because it already lies'so low—so 
low,” she repeated drearily. 

_Helooked at her for a moment gloomily, almost in- 
dignantly, but a tender compassion stole over him as 
she closed her eyes wearily. How) white and wan it 
was, how full of lines left there by keenest suffering, 
the face he could. still, recall so fair, bright, and 
gay in its girlish bloom. Struck dumb ‘by the con- 
Sclousness of his own share in the change, he only 
kissed her, and left her without another word. 

_ The earl had prepared an excursion, to take away! 
‘rom the house the majority of his! guests, upon the 
alternoon the unwelcome \visitor was expected, but a 
lowering sky, with oecasional showers of rain, dis- 
turbed his calculations. And they,were unusually 
dull and listless fromthe disappointment, and with 
weary laces were distributed at the windows, watch- 
ing for a sign .of fair weather, when the carriage 
brought Mathew Merle to the entrance steps. Now 
Suangers arriving and departing from Chichester 
‘ookery were too common to attract-attention... It 
had only been the fact of her coming unattended in a 
postchaise, that ‘had, drawa: the observation of. the 
company upon Jane West. 

Mathew Merle then, notwithstanding his singular 


looks; excited no comment: Only. Octavia Whin- 
wright, sitting near tle window, playing chess with 
Lord Ronald, uttered a slight exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and ‘cast a second enquiring glance at: the 
window. Felix wasin the roomat the time, drawing 
a plan for the countess, of a new summer-honse, 
Whatever else might oceupy him, he lost:not a look 
or gesture of Miss Wainwright's. 

He laid down his pencil and walked straight, to: a 
window, reaching it just in, time to recognizé.the 
missing witness.as he stepped under the portal. 

Miss Wainwright had made afalse move and was 
jesting over it, but she found time to look up ques- 
tioningly as Felix returned. Their eyes. met, and 
there was a little confusion on, both sides., She 
finished her game with Lord» Ronald, however, and 
Felix returned to his drawings The. postchaise 
still waited at the door. 

As the chess-table was wheeled: away; Octavia 
rose, carelessly; shook out her ‘flounces,; and 
sauntered across the room, stopping, as if: by acci- 
dent, at the table where the. summer-honse plan 
was being warmly discussed by the countess and 
one of her guests, Miss Nettie Hatherway, an.East 
India heiress, who was quite willing to commence 
a flirtation with the grave, unimpressible, but re- 
markably interesting Mr. Thorne. 

‘Miss. Wainwright had not failed to notice the 
young lady’s kindly interest imithe work of Felix 
Thorne. It is possible. she took: wicked:pleasure 
in seeing that quick sparkle come into his eye, and 
the spot of crimson gather on his sallow cheek when 
she approached, She leaned over. the table a:mo- 
ment, and followed with her white fingers the lines 
on the plan. 

“ Very good, Mr. Thorne,” said she, “ but;doyou 
know I detect a. blunder, and I:am wondering how 
you will repair it ?” 

He recognized the hidden meaning, and answered 
quickly. 

“If there be a blunder, it can be. remedied: by 
prompt action, Miss Wainwright.” 

She seemed still to be examining the plam with 
keen interest. . 

“T should like to know how you will commence,” 
she said, slowly putting her: finger again on one.of 
the foundation : lines:; “rwhat. will: you do here, to 
make the upper structure secure ?” 

“Lay a straight plank, Miss Wainwright,” 

“But the danger—the lack of security,” she said, 
meaningly. 

A singular smile came to his thin lips ; he com- 
pelled her to look at him by a powerful magnetic 
glance. 

“T shall not be afraid of danger. I will work 
simply and fearlessly, let what will come.” 

She lowered her eyelids slowly; a slight shiver 
shot through her stately figure, and then without a 
word she turned away. 

She took a seat in the window, nearest the steps, 
and sat there after Felix: had:left the room. She 
saw him take up his position by the postchaise, and 


knew what he was. waiting for. A growing fear. 


and a weary pain was in her heart, but she kept up 
a playful conversation with Lord Ronald, who came 
to her side, almost as inevitably. as. the magnetic 
needie tothe pole. 


She knew when Mathew Merle. canfe ont, she saw, 


his face suddenly flash. over, with fierce anger, 
and noted the steady determination with which Felix 
confronted him. 

“Oh, what would I give to hear. what they are 
saying !” thought she, feverishly, and yet responded 
with.a careless smile to Lord Ronald’s jest. 

There were but a few words spoken there, but 
Felix took a card from Mathew Merle, bowed, and 
came back into the house. 

Octavia Wainwright found means. that evening to 
steal into the library, where he sat. poring over the 
earl’s Australian papers. 

He rose from his chair when.he saw the stern set 
of her lip, the feverish gleaming of her singular eyes. 

“Miss Wainwright!” he ejaculated, in astonish- 
ment, 

“Pelix,” said she, ina proud, hard. voice, “ what 
aire you going to do?” 

“ Proceed at once to file imour ‘petition for,a new 
trial. You are.aware that the missing witness: has 
returned. The case of Middleton versus. Wainwright 
will come up again at the next court.” 

She was snapping angrily ata bracelet.of strang 
pearls and tiny shells: which ornamented her fair, ex- 
quisitely-shaped arm. 

“Do you deny that you are ignorant of the mive 
you may spring ?”’ she asked, hastily. 

“Ido not:know, and I do not.care,” returned he, 
passionately. “If the edifice tumbles, it will | fall 
on other heads:as well.” 

“You are crueland vindictive. You do not care 
forany gain of your own. Youonly. wish to punish 





me. You seut this Mathew Merle away once. Why 


have you bronght him. back? I warn you that he 
wilh not help. you to one, farthing’s worth.” 

| “He will -prove the. legitimacy of my father’s 
claims He will show to. the world that th» proud 
Wainwrights have usurped another's rightful claim,” 

She was standing still, looking down upon the 
carpet pensively. 

“ Cruel and pitiless,” she 1nurmured again 

“ And is no one else cruel?” he burst forth im 
petuously, “have you any mercy upon those who 
come in your path ?” 

She lifted those large eyes of hers, dilated with a 
sudden terror. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Ask your own conscience, which you are smother- 
ing with the iron hand-of your imperious pride. 
This Mathew Merle accused me of atwofold strata- 
gem. He says I concocted’a strange plan to send a 
poor girl drifting helplessly upon the world. He 
says my disguise of a long: cloak, slonehed cap, and 
bushy beard has been shrewdly penetrated. Look 
you, Miss Wainwright, this thing of! which he ao- 
euses me is utterly new tome. But)I know some- 
thing of such a cloak, cap, and wig, and’ I guess 
who has been masquerading in them, I used them 
once myself. I took them out of the old closet: 
and used them, but of sueh a girl, the ship Sea 
Foam, and a Captain Leyard1 know nothing. Speak, 
Miss Wainwright, what does your conscience say te 
you, who accuse me of being cruel and merciless ?” 

The proud form was drooping, the lips trembled 
out of their sternness, but she flang out her white 
hands in a defiant gesture, 

“T am not afraid of you, Felix. I do not care what 
you suspect, or think.” 

“Tf I could only compel you to love me with one 
half the passion which consumes: me,” he said, 
fiercely. 

She smiled bitterly. How blind these men could 
be! How easily cajoled by a woman’s art! But the 
moment after, the poor exultation of sucha thought 
died out. A dreamy haze crept: into those resplen- 
dent eyes, the soft tender curves came back to the 
scarlet lips. 

“There are two natures in me; Felix,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘onethat you love, and one that youdespise. 
I wonder which will conquer?” j 

“Who can doubt ?” returned Felix, looking at he: 
with a strange blending of adoration and anger ; “your 
pride and ambition, Miss Wainwright, sweep away 
all other considerations.” 

She sighed heavily, and then laughed. 

“ Well, if you are determined upon war, it is acon 
solation to know. that I can step aside from the ruin, 
in which you hope to involve me as well as yourself. 
My pride and ambition can ask no richer tribute than 
lies waiting for a beckoning gesture of mine.”’ 

“IT know your meaning. I am_half-persuaded you 
are right. Yet I do not forget that the Falkners and 
Chicesters are proud and exacting also.” 

“Lord Ronald loves me,” said Miss Wainwright, 
but there was no womanly conscious blush upon her 
cheek. 

“ His love is like a mountain. rill. in. comparison 
with mine,” said Felix, fiercely. 

Shethrew back the luxuriant ripples of her fair hair 
from her broad white temples, and looked into his 
face wistfully. 

“Octavia, you are right, you havea dual nature. 
It is the truest and best that is pleading with you 
now. Your pride and ambition may be gratified, but 
your heart will be starved,” he cried, beseechingly. 
‘Come to a better refuge !” 

He half-opened his arms, and all the passion and 
strength of his powerful nature seemed to have 
passed into those glittering eyes of his. 

She stood a moment trembling, once actually took 
a step towards him; and then suddenly she turned 
and fled. 

Felix sank back into the chair, and dropped bis 
head to the table with a bitter groan. 

(To be continued.) 








Corns IssvED IN 1867.—No new sovereigns were 
coined in 1867, a circumstance. which has not 
happened for years. No new crowns or -half-crowns 
were coined, but that is not an unysual thing; no 
half-crowns have been coined since 1851. 992,795 
half-sovereigns were coined in 1867, and 423,720 
florins, but both of these are much smaller numbers 
than usual 2,166,120 shillings were coined, 
2,362;240 sixpences (both numbers. much below. the 
average), 4,158 fourpences (an invariable number 
year after year), 717,288 silver threepences, and the 
usual 4,751 silver twopences and 7,920 silver pence. 
The copper coinage of 1867 consisted of the small 
number uf 5,483,520 pence, 2,508,800 half-pence, and 
6,017,600 farthings. Thus nearly 19,000,000 of 
pieces of money were issued from the. Mint in 1867, 





a year in which the amvunt of coinage was extia- 
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ordinarily small. Worn silver coinage of the 
nominal value of 120,000/. was purchased for re- 
coinage in the year; but the Mint value (5s. 6d. per 
oz.) was only 103,439/., so that the loss by re-coinage 
was 16,561/. 


SIR ALVICK. 
—_—_—_—— 
OHAPTER XXV 


To keep the several characters of our story well 
in hand, it is necessary that we should return to look 
after Mr. Hassan Wharle, of whom we have said very 
little since he withdrew from the baronet’s study, 
just as Major Varly entered. 

It is due to a gentleman of Mr. Hassan Wharle’s 
lofty pretensions and distinguished exterior that we 
should again bring him before the reader, especially 
as he and his have much to do with the plot of this 
story. 

The baronet had consigned him to the care of 
John Roffton, and the latter, not at all pleased 
thereat, surlily conducted the attorney through hall 
and corridor, in grave silence, bearing a lamp to illu- 
mine the way. 

“T suppose the Star Room will do,” muttered 
Roffton, as he opened a door and entered a room 
known in the mansion by that name, from the 
many carvings of those luminaries upon the oaken 
walls. 

John Roffton advanced to a table in the centre of 
the room, placed thereon the lamp, saying, as he did 
80: 

“T will send up a servant to attend to your wants, 
sir.” 

He then turned to withdraw, for he had no desire 
to exchange the compliments of the evening with 
Mr. Hassan Wharle. 

To his surprise, he saw that Mr. Wharle had al- 
read# placed himself in a chair, leaned its back 
against the door, and coiled his fingers tightly around 
the key in the lock. 

If ever a man’s air and attitude said anything 
very plainly, the air and attitude of Mr. Wharle said: 

“Here we are. We are going to have a littlechat, 
if you please; and if you don’t please, we are going 
to have a little fracas, in which I am sure to be 
winner.” 

John Roffton had always feared this serpentlike 
man, even before his persecutions placed him in the 
condemned cell. 

He knew Mr. Hassan Wharle could not again per- 
secute him upon the same charges, for he carried in 
his bosom a full pardon from the queen; yet his 
old dread of the man had made him turn pale when 
he first saw him in the baronet’s study—made 
him hasten to deny that he had recognized him, be- 
cause he felt that such was the desire of the at- 
torney—and made him still wish to be anywhere but 
in his unpleasant presence. 

“Simon Sturley,” squeaked Mr. Wharle. 

He then paused to whistle a prison air—one his 
listener had often heard while he was in Newgate. 

“My name is John Roffton, sir.” 

“Is it? Changed it,eh? Good idea—not valid 
though, unless by Act of Parliament.” 

“Simon Sturley was condemned to be hanged,” 
said Roffton, bitterly. “He was innocent. His face 
went against him. But no matter. He doesn’t live 
now. He changed his name—and here’s John Roff- 
ton to tell you so.” 

“Take care. John Roffton’s face is a bad one, too 

“Mr. Wharle,” said Roffton, desperately, “I don’t 
say I am not afraid of you. But I do say 
that as soon as John Roffton—that’s me, sir—as soon 
as John Roffton suspects that Mr. Hassan Wharle is 
trying to put John Roffton in prison again, then 
there'll be one attorney less in England. I makes 
vo threat, sir. I only say that to you, without wit- 
aesses. Now, I'd be obliged to you to let John Roff- 
ton go about his business.” 

So saying, he made two rather threatening steps 
towards Mr. Hassan Wharle. 

That gentleman did not move. He gazed steadily 
into the very fierce eyes of John Roffton, and said: 

“Don’t be a simpleton, and I will make you a rich 
man.” 

“I don’t care to be a rich man, Mr. Wharle.” 

“What! Not to be able to pay that debt which has 
made your father a prisoner since you were a youth ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Wharle. “I saw him just before I 
came from London.” 

‘Saw my father?” asked Roffton, changing from 
fierceness to grief. 

“ Now let us consider,” remarked Mr. Wharle. 
“ Your father was arrested for debt more than twenty- 
two years ago?” 

“More than twenty-two years ago,” groaned John 
Noffton. 





“ He couldn’t pay, and so he was cast into prison, 
and there he has been pining and groaning ever 
since. eee = a lad then—when gh 
arrested, ey— pardon— Roffton, 
Roffton, Mr. John Behvee— or shall we say John 
Roffton, Esq., of Ulster Manor ?” 

“ Plain John Roffton, sir, and nothing else. You 
were speaking of my father, sir,” replied his listener, 
eagerly. 

“ Oh, yes, of James Sturley, who was arrested for 
debt, say more than twenty years ago, and has never 
been out of prison since. His wife—your mother, 
Mr. Stur—— Roffton, died, and all his children died 
but one—that’s you—and he never had the pleasure 
—I mean the privilege to see one of them, wife or 
children, in their sickness, health, nor burial. Hard 
it was. Man arrested for debt as great a criminal 
as far as placing him in gaol goes, as a burglar, 
a thief, or a murderer. That’s the law. Hurrah and 
a hip for the law, Mr. Stur— Roffton.” 

“QOonfound the law!” exclaimed John Roffton. 
“What had my father done to be imprisoned?” 

“ My excited hearer,” replied Mr. Hassan, coiling 
his legs into something which looked like what 
sailors call a running bowline in a snarl, “he was 
security for a friend, and his friend couldn’t or didn’t 

y, and the law took all the essions of James 

turley, and the sale thereof being less than the 
debt, the law took him.” 

“ Your grandfather, Amos Jarles, was the man for 
whom my father gave his bond,” said John Roffton. 
“ Amos Jarles is free, and my father is in a debtor’s 
prison, where he has been for twenty-two or three 
years.” 

“ Amos Jarles is a lawyer. Perhaps it does look 
strange to you, Mr. Stur— Roffton, that it should be 
so; but you do not understand the beauties of the 
law as regards debtors. But you do understand that 
your father has grown gray and withered, and feeble- 
minded in prison for debt——” 

“He was security for a man he had every confi- 
dence in, for your grandfather, for Amos Jarles, 
that was all. If he had committed murder, he could 
not have been more severely tortured than he has 
been. He would have been hanged, and then out of 
his misery. But as he was an honest debtor he was 
thrust into prison, and half-starved and treated like 


a dog, and—— 

9s There, that is the law,” interrupted Mr. Wharle. 

“ Well, he is in prison, where he has been for more 
than twenty years, and where he will be for—say 
for life—unless I set him free.” 

“You!” 

“No, you.” 

“ I?” 

“ Yes, by being my ng ! ally. You can open 
the doors of his prison. Nobody but you.” 

John Roffton wiped his hot face and sat down, sick 
at heart. He knew Hassan Wharle had some deep 
purpose in view; something in which he needed 
John Roffton, or by which he intended to ruin John 
Roffton. 

“You refused to go with us before, or rather we 
feared you would betray us,” continued Mr. Wharle, 
moving himself and his chair towards his man, as 
a snake gradually edges his way to his victim. “ You 
did not gain much. You were very near being 
hanged. Sir Alvick saved _— Now be with us, and 
you shall open the doors of your father’s prison and 
lead him back to life and liberty.” 

“ What is it that you desire of me?” gasped John 
Roffton, almost suffocated by the contact of his 
tempter, for Mr. Wharle had coiled one of his long 
arms about his, in the most persuasive and confidential 
manner imaginable. 

“Simply to hold your tongue, no matter what 
may happen. Pretend to be the devoted servant 
of Sir Alvick—you do not like him. You loved 
Hugh De Lisle, and Sir Alvick had Hugh De Lisle 
shot.” 

“Very well. I do not say that I like Sir Alvick.” 

“Good. But do not let him imagine that you do 
not like him. Ido not intend to tell you all that 
may happen very soon. I only desire that you 
shall hold your tongue as regards all that has 
happened.” 

“ All that happened when ?” 

“When you went to Glenvych in Wales with 
Lord Hayward. All that happened when you were 
a servant of Ross Chaffton and Miss Aspa Jarles. 
You know that Sir Alvick and Aspa Jarles once 
loved—you know that Aspa Jarles bore a son, and 
that Sir Alvick was the father of that son——” 

“The son is dead,” said John Roffton. 

“ Prove it.” 

“T know that Aspa Jarles abandoned the infant 
when it was hardly a year old.” 

“And that is all that you do know,” said Mr. 
Wharle. “You may be called upon to prove that. 
Now, Iam that son, and I have not the slightest 
recollection that I ever died.” 





John Roffton stared at the speaker, whose vi 
was bent down and forward, and gazing into te 
own. 

“You! Ihave always heard that you were the 
son of Richard Wharle, who married a daughter of 
Amos Jarles, named Clementia.” 

“Did you ever meet with that daughter, Cle. 
mentia?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Did you ever meet with anybody who had ever 
seen that daughter, Clementia ?” 

“T believe not, if you say so.” 

“ Of course not, for no such person as Clementia 
Jarles ever lived. It was a fiction. Why and 
wherefore it was concocted events will prove. I am 
the son of Sir Alvick and Aspa Jarles——” 

*T never heard that they were married.” 

“Perhaps not. But they were. Thatis my affair, 
and I am able to attend toit. AllI wish you to do 
is to remain silent, and if yon are called upon to tes- 
tify, know nothing, or only what we may tell you to 


‘“ Whom do you mean by we?” ~ 

“You will or may not learn hereafter. Hold your 
tongue; pretend to dislike us, especially me, and 
report all that Sir Alvick says and does to me or to 
my grandfather, as soon as possible. Do this, and | 
will place in your hand #full discharge of all debts 
now detaining your father in and when my 
claims shall have been establis present you with 
a aed an in hand. What do you say?” 

John had no confidence in the sincerity of 
Hassan Wharle, and he replied, bluntly : 

“I will not act.in the dark. I will not work 
with nothing of your promises in hand. My father 
is old and feeble in mind. In fact, it may be cruel to 
take him away, since nearly all that is left of 
his mind clings to his prison. After he is free he 
may yearn to go back, where he has lived a lifetime. 
Give me a clear of all his debts first, and 
then we may agree. Who holdsall the debts? Iwas 
told in London that every debt had been bought up 
by someone, but I could not learn who held them. 
If Ihad, I would have gone on my knees, and vowed 
slavery to him if he would free my father.” 

“ You swear that?” 

“T swear it.” 

“Well, I will tell you the name of the man who 
has bought up every debt that now imprisons your 
father. Amos Jarles.” 

“Great heaven! The very man for whose debts 
my poor father was arrested!” groaned John Roff- 
ton. ‘But there were other debts, and other de- 
tainers were served upon them.” 

“ Of course. When one creditor imprisons a debtor 
his other creditors always come upon him. That is 
human nature. But Amos Jarles is now sole credi- 
tor, for he is possessor of every claim.” 

“T have paid some of them,” said Roffton 
“Heaven knows that I would have paid all if I had 
been able.” 

“ Amos Jarles has all that have not been paid. All 
~~ be made over to you if you will agree to be our 

y: 
ines mean your accomplice,” said Roffton, bit- 

rly. 

“T mean what I say, Mr. Stur—Roffton. Our ally.” 

“T willagree to nothing, so long as my father’s 
liberty is not in my hands,” replied Roffton, sturdily. 

Mr. Hassan Wharle saw that he was firm and 
distrustful. The game he was playing, whether 
he was the son of Sir Alvick or not, was a bold and 
uncertain one. He might not need the aid of Roff- 
ton, yet he feared he might. 

He twisted, coiled, and eyed John Roffton very 
sharply. 

At length he spoke as he drew a packet of papers 
from his bosom. 

“We knew that you were at Ulster Manor,” he 
said, “and so I have the notes and papers all with 
me. We expected this demand on your part, and I 
am well prepared to meet it.” 

John Roffton’s deep-set eyes gleamed brightly as 
may at the packet. His heart leaped with de- 

t. 

“ After all,” reflected Mr. Wharle, “if this man 
plays false he can do us little harm. He is a par- 
doned convict, and we can easily have his evidence 
rejected. As for myself, I do not believe that he 
knows anything of any consequence in the matter. 
We want him to be quiet, that is all. Hoe isa silly 
fellow, and may feel grateful. Besides, he will un- 
doubtedly hurry to London to free his father, 
and before he has time to think of anything else, all 
may be made right. Itis worth the risk, and, indeed, 
there is no risk, for we gain nothing by keeping the 
1 a 

“ Here are e nec ” he said alou 
and John Roffton grasped them erly. 

. Look over them. You know all about the debts 
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“Should al Soe eg John — 4emgomd 
and yet jo ys ‘or years each one 
tenia upon my brain. Teor them! Ay, every 
one, better than my poor father himself ever knew 
them !” 

He opened the packet. His repeated efforts, year 
after year, to obtain the aged debtor's release had 
made him familiar with all the forms of the law con- 
nected with the case, and he rapidly convinced him- 
self that in his hands, at last, was one of the great 
dreams of his life, and despite his instinctive dislike 
and actual fear of Mr. Hassan Wharle, he felt almost 
willing to embrace him. 

“Good !” exclaimed Mr. Wharle, keenly observing 
the man’s delight, and pretending to wipe a tear of 
sympathy from his eyes. “I had hard work to worm 
those papers out of old Amos Jarles.” 

“Curses fall on him !” exclaimed Roffton. 

“Of course, curse him as hard as you like, if it 
relieves your feelings,” said Mr. Wharle. “I had 
to exhaust my stock of imprecations, maledictions, 
and et ceteras of that before he would give 
up the papers. He said you and old Sturley, instead 
of being a pair of grateful men, would put your 
hands together to get a chance to fly at his throat. 
But,” continued Mr. Wharle, in an oily tone, “I am 
one that can sympathize with generous and noble 
patures—from a depth of refined sentiment fer which 
few give me credit for, very few, I may say, emphati- 
cally, not one, myself excepted. Give me your hand, 
Mr. Stur—Roffton—your hand.” 

John Roffton extended his hand very reluctantly, 
notwithstanding Mr. Wharle had just placed his 
father’s freedom in that hand; and the fingers and 
palm of Mr, Wharle coiled, twined and wound around 
his like a nest of eels, cold, slimy, fishy. 

John Roffton shuddered, for all that he was a 
hardy, rude kind of man, for he remembered that he 
was shaking hands with one who had tried to 
hang him, and who, no doubt, would like to see him 
hanged. 

“We are friends now, are we not?” said Mr. 
Wharle. “You agree to be our ally.” 

“I fear you mean your accomplice, but I have 
no love for Sir Alvick, though, as he saved my life, 
I would have served him faithfully still, had he not 
had my beloved captain shot yonder in Spain.” 

“You mean Hugh De Lisle.” 

“ Yes, the noblest heart that ever beat——” 

“Of course,” interrupted Mr. Wharle, who dis- 
liked to hear anyone praised. ‘But I have heard 
that you knew something of the origin of Hugh De 
Lisle.” 

“ Did you and others not persecute me because I 
would not admit that I knew anything about his 
origin? Are you going to begin that business 
again? I tell you thatif I know anything, I can 
prove nothing——” 

“Oh, we know that you can prove nothing. We 
only desired to hear what you know—and so forth. 
But as Hugh De Lisle is dead, it is of no moment 
now. But we need say no more at present. Please 
have my two attendants sent up to my room—they 
are below. Remember our alliance, or I may be 
angry,” said Mr.: Wharle, with eyes which said: 

“ Deceive or betray, and I'll put a rope around your 
neck before the year is out.” 

Glad to escape from his presence, John Roffton 
hurried away, found a servant, bade him attend to 
the wants of Mr. Hassan Wharle, and then returned 
to the baronet’s study, where he met Hugh De 
Lisle. 





CHAPTER XXVL 


Brine left alone, Mr. Hassan Wharle - glanced 
scrutinizingly about the apartment which had been 
assigned to him. There was little to attract his 
attention, except that the furniture and appurte- 
nances in genera] declared the great wealth of Sir 
Alvick Ulster. 

Mr. Hassan, in the duties or requirements of his 
profession, had often been into the abode of the 
titled and wealthy. It was true that he had never 
before enjoyed the high honour of being a guest in 
any of those abodes. He could hardly call himself, 
with all his effrontery, a guest in Ulster Manor, yet 
he seemed to consider himself as such. 

He eyed the richly-carved walls and chairs, the 
heavily draped and costly curtained windows, the 
splendid bed, the carpets, the tables, the mirrors, the 
whole lavish furniture of the apartment in general 
and in particular. 

He made a rapid circuit of the room, something 
after the manner of a lean hound hunting for some- 
thing to eat in a strange dining-room. He peeped, 
he spied, he touched, he- looked, he wondered, and 
concluded by saying: 

_ “Tam in the Star Chamber, by Harry, and that 
is @ good omen.” 

Mr. Hassan Wharle, since he had resolved to press 








his claims as heir of the rich baronetcy of Ulster, 
had assumed a feather and a sword. 

“T shall make a good thing of it,” he said, “if I 
can prove that I am the legal son and heir. The 

? Oh, we éan prove that, you know,” 
eyeing himself in the mirror. ‘‘ The thing is to prove 
that I am the offspring of that marriage. I am of 
the opinion that we can do that also, provided that 
the real son be dead, or do not press his claim. A 
very pretty plot as it stands, andI think we have 
the baronet right where we want him. He will have 
to cometoterms. But Iam troubled about the report 
that Hugh De Lisle escaped. Pity he was not shot, for 
I believe he was the true heir of Sir Alvick and— 
Aspa Jarles. But here comes a rap at my door. 
Come in.” 

The servant despatched by Roffton opened the door, 
and seemed somewhat ed by the very tall, lean 
personage before him. 

“Now then!” squealed Mr. Hassan Wharle. 
“What are you staring at?” 

The servant r : 

“ Don’t know, sir. Think it is a human being.” 

“ Impertinent rascal!” exclaimed Mr. Wharle. “I 
am the honoured guest of your master, Sir Alvick 
Ulster, and I will see that he-has you ducked in the 
horse-pond——” 

The mention of his master’s name at once banished 
all merriment from the soul of the man, and he be- 
gan to bow and scrape prodigiously. 

“ Beg poner, sir—my lord ?” 

“No, lam not a lord—I am Mr. Hassan Wharle, 
and do you find my my two attendants in short 
order. Bring my luggage up, also.” 

The amazed servant hurried away, hardly able to 
say whether he ought to laugh or tremble, for there 
was something as evil as there was layghable in the 
appearance of Mr. Hassan Wharle. 

“ When I am well settled in my rights,” muttered 
Mr. Wharle, as he coiled himself to await the ap- 
pearance of his two attendants, “the first thing I 
shall do will be to find a flaw in that fellow’s ante- 
cedents. I'll prove him to be a thief, a liar, a robber, 
a we a a murderer, and have him hanged for 
laughing at me. By George! no man shall crack a 
joke at these legs.” 

Here Mr. Hassan Wharle uncoiled his legs, and 
gazed at them as if he thought them and their lean- 
ness the most captivating objects in the world. 

He studied their spider-like proportions until the 
servant returned and ushered in those two persons 
who had excited the suspicions of old Ben Caton that 
they were “ thief-catchers.” 

“ Put my luggage in that corner,” said Mr. Wharle 
to the servant, “and send us up something hot and 
strong. Inform Lady Matilda that Mr. Hassan 
Wharle may have the honour of paying his respects 
to her and her beautiful ward, Mise Evaline, if not 
to-night, most assuredly to-morrow. Do you hear?” 

So saying, Mr. Wharle seemed to uncoil all at 
once in every direction, while he hurled a candle- 
stick, or rather a candlestick seemed to fly out from 
a mass of coils at the head of the servant, who 
hurried away with a lively idea that if Mr. Hassan 
Wharle was not the devil himself, he was certainly 
nearer his idea of that dark and snaky personage 
than any biped or reptile he had ever seen. 

The servant having departed, Mr. Wharle bolted 
the door and turned to his two att®ndants, both of 
whom wore huge periwigs and coarse, loose, ill- 
fitting costumes, of the style usually worn in that 
gs | tip-staves or constables. 

th appeared to be troubled with the toothache, 
or some affection of the mouth, for each had his face 
much muffled. 

One was very tall, and wore a huge pair of 
green spectacles. The other was far below the me- 
dium stature. 

As Mr. Wharle turned towards them the taller 
of the two threw off his wig, his spectacles, and the 
muffler from his jaws, thereby revealing a rat-like 
visage, a large head—far too large for his sharp, 
lean, wrinkled face. 

His gums were toothless, his nose and chin long 
and sharp, his eyes keen and brilliant, his age not 
more than sixty-six, though his face and its innu- 
merable wrinkles made one imagine him twenty 
years older. But his step, his gestures firm and 
rapid, and the general tone of his frame, told of great 
physical strength and activity. He moved like a 
man in the prime of life, though his face was that of 
an octogenarian. 

He has been mentioned in this story, and his name 
was Amos Jarles, grandfather of Mr. Hassan Wharle, 
father of that mysterious Aspa Jarles so much 
dreaded by Sir Alvick Ulster. 

(To be.continued.) 





Kine THEopoRE’s Son.—This youth is at present 
staying in the Isle of Wight with Captain Speedy. 








He is to be brought up as the son of an English gen- 
tleman, with the view of his entering the Indian 
Civil Service. 

In the churchyard of St. Paul, Cornwall, is a stone 
erected by Prince L. L. Bonaparte to the memory of 
Dorothy, or, as she was always called, “ Dolly . 
Pentreath, who died in 1778, and is said to have been 
the last person who conversed in the ancient Cornish 
tongue. 





MICHEL-DEVER. 
———_@———_—_—— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


CLArrE regarded her brother silently for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

“You are a rare and noble man, Armand, and | 
ask your pardon sincerely for having so long thought 
unkindly of you. Circumstances drove me to you, 
or I shoul never have sought you out. Our father, 
who has passed beyond the veil, knows all now, and 
he understands how cruelly he misjudged you. If 
io had written to him after your return from China, 

© would have been reconciled to you, and have died 
happier.” 

“T did write. I sent my letter to London, as that 
was the last place from which news from him had 
been received. It was returned to me with assur- 
ances that all clue to my father was lost. In the 
obscure valley in which he had concealed himself it 
was impdssible to trace him; yet he mnst have had 
means of knowing that I lived—that I was the pos 
sessor of wealth, for he told you so, and suffered you 
to believe that I would not minister to his wants 
from my abundance. I think that he would never 
apply to me for aid, or make known his condition to 
me, use he could not bear to receive anything 
from the son whose life he had so insanely attempted 
to destroy. I suppose that he also continued to be- 
lieve that Josephine stood as an eternal barrier to 
our reunion.” 

“T do not know; he never referred to her in the 
meagre confidence he gave to me. Let us not dis- 
cuss his motives now, brother: he has passed to a 
higher tribunal than that of earth, and the true and 
pure soul, in spite of all his faults, has met recogni- 
tion among its peers.” 

“T believe it,” said Latour, reverently, “and | 
cherish the memory of his early kindness to me with 
tender respect: the rest I shall bury in oblivion, and 
never speak of again. I should not have done so 
now, but to place myself in my true position before 


“That will be best, Armand. But tell me one 
thing more, before the painful past is closed. Where 
is your wife? What bas been her fate? Your 
words lead me to believe that you are aware of it.” 

Latour arose, and walked the floor several mo- 
ments. Suddenly pausing, in a changed voice, he 
rapidly said : 

“Tt is your right, and you shall know even that, 
humiliating as it is to me to reveal the utter un 
worthiness of one I have so blindly loved. 

“For years I heard nothing of Josephine; I had 
almost ceased to think of her, when chance threw 
her on my path, in a dying condition. I told you 
that I travelled extensively, after I withdrew from 
active partnership in the bank. Towards the close 
of the summer of 18—,I was at Carlsbad, for the 
benefit of the waters. In the cottage nearest to the 
one I inhabited was an invalid lady, who was evi 
dently in reduced circumstanées. She had with her, 
temporarily, an old woman of the village as nurse, 
for she could afford no servant of her own. 

“In passing I often saw the pale and shadowy 
form of the invalid, lying back in her large chair 
near the window, but it never occurred to me that 
this wasted, worn-out creature was the brilliant 
coquette who had won my heart only to crush it. 
Every vestige of the beauty that had enthralled me 
was gone; even the brilliant eyes that once had 
beamed on me with simulated tenderness had be 
come hard, restless, and repelling in expression. 
The soul within had stamped itself upon the features, 
as its repulsive elements came into play through 
the life she had led—and a hollow-eyed, wrinkled 
hag met my view when I glanced towards her in 
passing. 

“T turned from her with a feeling of loathing, 
without comprehending why this suffering creature 
did not appeal to my better feelings, as others in her 
condition always had done. I did not once dream 
that this wretched being was the idol I had once 
bowed blindly before, though some instinctive feel 
ing caused me to recoil from her, as from the blight 
ing presence of something that was fatal to me. 

“ After seeing her once I could not drive her evil 
face from me; it haunted me like an incubus, and | 
determined to leave the place to rid myself of the 
disagreeable influence of that woman’s vicinity. 
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“Late on the evening before my departure, old 
Gretchen, her nurse, came into my cottdge and 
abruptly said; 

“* Madame Blondeau wishes to see you before you 
go. She ean’t live many days longer, and she says 
you are an old acquaintance of hers, to whom she 
wishes to speak in private.’ 

“T listened to this statement in the greatest as- 

»pishment. 

“* An acquaintance of mine,’ I said; ‘ you must be 
nistaken. I have never known" a person of that 
name.’ 

“Oh! names don’t signify, and she may not go by 
her true one. She knows you; at ‘any rate, for the 
first time she ever saw you pass her window she fell 
into a sort of spasm, and she has been getting worse 
every day since. Monsieur will not refuse to.go to 
1 dying woman, who may have some message to 
send back by him to her friends, for Madame Llon- 
deau is a countrywoman of your own.’ 

‘ Of course I will go to her,’ I replied, ‘and will 
io all that-lies in my power for one so unfortunately 
situated as this lady seems to be, You can, go back 
ind tell her that I will come over in half an hour.’ 

“Gretchen left me, and I vainly tried toremember 
when and where her charge had been known tome. 
Leould not remember her, for not once did the sus- 
picion dawn ou me of the identity of that phantom 
with the woman who had deceived me. 

“ T went to the interview deeply mystified, won- 
dering what service would be required at my hands. 
Gretchen ushered me into the comfortless-looking 
room, and closed the door, leaving me alone with the 
invalid, who was reclining, as usual, in her cushioned 
chair. The light was so placed that I could see but 
the outline of her attenuated figure as she lay back, 
panting for breath, and evidently greatly excited. 

“ T drew near her, more unmoved by her sufferings 
than I had thought it possible for me to be, in the pre- 
sence of one in her condition; but the very atmo- 
sphere she breathed seemed to repel me -and stifle 
every emotion but that of curiosity, to know why I 
had been summoned into her presence. She did not 
speak, and I sat down on the chair to which she 
motioned me, and said: 

“* You have something to say to me, T-understand, 
madam. Though I cannot remember where we have 
met before, I am quite ready to comply with any 
reasonable request you may have to make of me,’ 

“In a hollow, harsh voice, unlike the seductive 
tones I remembered as the broken melody of my 
wrecked life, she gasped: 

“ * Mon dieu! he does not know me. Am I, in- 
deed, so changed us that, Armand? Has _no thrill- 
ing memory of the past come to enlighten you as:to 
the identity of the unhappy woman before you ?’ 

“ My heart, before so calm, began to beat furi- 
ously. I started up, grasped the.lamp, and held it 
above her head, eagerly scanning the pale, pinched 
features. I cried out: 

“ «Who are you?—there is nothing about you that 
{ recognize, yet your words point to the miserable 
tragedy of my life. Woman, are you all that is left 
of the Circe that enthralled but to betray me? Yet 
that is impossible.’ 

“She held up her hand, on which glittered:a 
eurious ring set with a carbuncle.cut in the shape: of 
a heart, and surrounded by points of gold, in each 
one of which gleamed a tiny ruby. I had given 
that bauble to Josephine before our union, and she 
retained it, as she did all the costly presents I had 
made her. By that. token alone I knew her, and I 
staggered from her side like a.man smitten by light+ 
ning, and replaced the lamp upon the table from 
which I had taken it. 

“Oh, the unutterable horror: of that moment! I 
can. never put it in words, nor will I attempt to do 
so. I felt faint and ill, and my first impulse was 
to rush from the room; but she grasped my arm 
with her talon-like hand, and held me in a clutch 
like that of death itself. She hoarsely said: 

‘ You know me now, and should comprehend why 
| must speak with you before I die.’ 

“ I desperately said : 

‘I wish to hear nothing from you. You were 

e curse of my life, but I have cast from me 
the memory of the past. You wish to evoke, and I 
will not stay to hear such confession as you may 
wish to make. It is of no interest to me. Die as 
you have so long lived, uncared for by me—lessthan 
nothing t 

“In a cold tone, she replied : 

“*T expected nothing more from you than scorn 
and aversion. That does not wound me, for I never 
loved you. I did not send for you to speak of my- 
self, but of the man who so cleverly compassed your 
ruin, and secured the wealth for which your father 
had so long laboured. Have you no desire to know 
where Bellair went? by what means he evaded 
those set upon his track? I can tell you that, and 
also enlighten you as to another wrong from him 


once 





that, ‘through ‘all’ théese' years, "you‘have not» sus- 
pected.’ 

“T paused at those»words, and said : 

“<Tf you can tell me that, I will listen to you— 
odious as. your’presence is'to me: ‘Where is Bellair 
now? What has become of‘him ?’ 

““With'a ghastly sneer, she said : 

“*T thought I could interest’ you before we ‘parted. 
You never suspected that he had*made ardent love; 
to me, from the day youfirst brought Him \to “my 
aunt’s house; but he did, ‘and I” preferred ‘him ‘‘to' 
you. I stifled my préference, for he was ‘not rich, 
and you were, or I believed you to’be. I'knew'that 
your father vehemently opposed ‘our “union ; and 
fearful of losing the’ prize I ‘thought I*had »won, 1 
foolishly consented to a private marriage. 

“A few days afterwards, Bellair cametome;showed 
me the ruin -that was impéenditig over ‘you,and ‘en- 
treated me to break with you. He did’ not»tell'me 
that he intended to become the agent of that‘ruin, or 
how it was to be effected, but he implored me-to free 
myself from you and consent to fly with him to some 
distant land, in which we could dwel) together in 
luxury. He said that wealth had‘reeently fallen to 
him which would realize ‘my wildest dreams of 
splendour. 

“* When I told him of the tie that existed between 
us, I thought he would have gone ‘mad with jealous 
fury. Bellairy'was older than I by many years; yet I 
loved him even as he loved me, and ‘I pledged my- 
self to.go at his summons and teave' the impoverished 
dupe, who would then have nothing more to bestow 
upon me. 

“ ¢ Bellair assuted me that he had large ‘sums ‘se- 
curely invested, and I shouldreign ‘asa queen in 
society, with every wish of my vain ‘heart gratified 
to the utmost éxtent of his fortune. I agreed*to’ all 
he proposed, for a life’ passed in poverty with you had 
no charms’ forme ; “but “with him—ah! it'was joy, 


happiness ufutterable’to think of ‘the free, umtram- 


melled future that opened before me shared with the 
man of my heart. 

“¢T cared not how his wealth had been obtained, 
provided I shared it with him. You know what fol- 
lowed. ‘The divorce I asked’ was granted ; the small 
estate you-had given me I was allowed to retain, and 
the proceeds of its sale 1 “carried ‘with me to swell 
the hoards I then ' knew ‘that my lover had’secured 
from the sanie coffers. Do you know why Iwas 
guilty of that basewess, Armand Latour?” 

“Twas too ‘muéh stunned’ by this’ revelation’to 
make any reply, and Josephine vindictively’went'on : 

“¢That was my vengéatice upon “your father for 
his insulting objections to’ our union. “I meant to 
ruin him utterly and hopélessly ; as to “you, you had 
youth and energy—you ‘could reinstate -yoursélf in 
time, but to him the blow was final.’ 

“T found voice to ask : 

“¢Whither did you go? Where did Bellair'con- 
ceal himself till you joined him ?’ 

“* He went to Lonisiana, where French society was 
to be found. “There, under the assunied ‘name of 
Blondeau, he prrehased a fine plantation on the'doast 
above New Orleans, which ‘was*highly improved. 
When I joined him six months later, I found him 
thoroughly settled and everything in readiness for 
my reception. We were married in the cathedral in 
New Orleans, and I weut to'the home he had pre- 
pared for me. 

“Por a few years I was happy, for I felt'no re- 
morse for the past and had no misgivings as to the 
future. I think I was born without a conscience, for 
even now, fallen as I am, I cannot*regret the golden 
years purchased by my treachery to you. TI led the 
gay and brilliant life for which I had’ always’pined, 
and why should I regret the price paid'for it by 
two men, one of whom had ‘insulted me, and the 
other utterly indifferent tome? I did not send for 
you to prove that I have repented, for if it were 
to do over again, I should take the same course.’ 

“T sternly asked : 

“* For what purpose then have you summoned me 
hither ? I could have gone to my grave without 
hearing this revelation, and it was hy no means ne- 
cessary for you to exhibit any new proofs of your 
baseness. I have long comprehended that, and ‘cast 
you down into the depths of contempt, so utterly that 
no vestige of my old madness remains. You have 
been scarcely a memory to me for years past.’ 

“With a sneer she said: 

“Yet you have never married again. Why was 
that, if I held no power over you?’ 

“¢T have had little time to think of women,’ I 
coldly replied. ‘For years my life was devoted to 
the duty I felt to be imperative upon me. The stolen 
money you revelled on I laboured to repay, that no 
stain might rest upon the honoured name of the pa- 
rent I had been the~causeof-ruining. Then, my 
own fortune was tobe made; since that was accom- 
plished I have found contentment in travel and the 
resources of my own mind. With my experience of 


‘pany other. 


one woman, I was not likely toshackle myself with 
But what,has brought, you here alone, 
and evidently impoverished ?’ 

“* So,you wish to hear the end of. that glittering 
career ?—to trace the steps by which I have fallen 
‘80 low as to'compel me to make.an appeal to you,— 
but of that, presently, 

“*My husband was a (gambler at heart. He not 
only risked and lost large sums-at cards, but he spe- 
culated | wildly, in the hope that the ruin he was 
bringing on himself might be‘averted. ‘His schemes 
of aggrandizement only hastened his.downfall, but 
we kept up our extravagantstyle of living for many 
years béfore the final crash'came. Then he com- 
mitted suicide, leaving me to bear what he’ had thus 
escaped from,'as.I best 'could. 

“* The dissipated life I shad. led -had-told on my 
beauty ; I found ‘myself widowed, old im appearance, 
and nearly penniless, A» few thousand.pounds were 
saved for me from the wreck» ofthe estate, and I 
came back to Europe in search..of the health [ had 
lost. For five years I have wandered over this con- 
tinent alone. My means have »gradually dwindled 
down till I am nearly . Lam dying, as you 
see,-and the small sum Ihave left ‘will not pay the 
debts I have ineurred here. This*bauble might suf- 
fice to: bury me, for it is curious-and valuable. | 
sent for you to see if-you' would purchase it back, 
and thus. afford me the means of: a\deéent funeral.’ 

“She took from her thin fingerthe engagement 
ring I had placed there:so long-ago, held it towards 
me, and with a hollowssneer went on: 

“*Tt was-a'strange fancy to ‘select a thing like 
this fora gage Wamowr. ‘Phe rabies on. the points 
are like drops of blood, and I ave often thought 

‘how true an emblem they'areof+the anguish I have 
brought to you. .A-heart weeping blood—a curious 
choice for an engagement ring.’ 

“Her voice sounded tome «mocking and hard. | 
snatched the gem, threw it upon the floor, and 
—< it to powder beneath the heel of my- boot. 

hen turning to her, Issaid : 

“*T understand ‘now why I have’been sent for 
You knéw that I:would not teave the woman who 
once bore my name to be baried as. a pauper, utterly 
unworthy as youare. But:I ‘will not give money to 
you. I will see the landlord and make arrangemen's 
to settle for what you may meedjand to pay the ex- 
penses-of a quiet funeral when you.are dead. Now! 
will go, since I have no farther business here.’ 

“Josephine calmly replied : 

“* That isall I require. Let'me be comfortable as 
long as I live—that is all I ask now.’ 

“As I turned away I said: 

“*] willsend @ priest'to you, 
die and go before your Maker 
of mind.’ 

“With a hollow, mocking laugh,-she:said : 

“Tt is too late’ for repentance now. My life has 
been given tothe pursuit of pleasure, and heaven 
will not take the lees when the sparkling draught 
has been drained to the dregs, without a thought of 
him or his requirements. Besides, in heaven | 
should not meet my twin soul, my love, my tempter. 
In ‘some lower abode prepared for such as he and I, 
will I join him and bear with him the penalty of our 
joint sins. Farewell, Armand; I do’ not ask your 
forgiveness, for I know it would be vain to do so.’ 

“TIT fled ‘from the room and closed the door after 
me. I will not attempt to describe to you the whirl 
of feeling in which the hours of that long night were 
passed. I did not leave Carlsbad with the dawn, as 
I intended, for I was-teo~ill in mind and body to 
travel. 

“ For three days I remained inmy room, and every 
evening Gretchen came, unbidden, to let me know 
how rapidly her charge-was sinking. I would havo 
got away if I could, but some horrible spell seemed 
to bind me to the spot. I sent for the landlord, aud 
arranged with him what was to be done for the com- 
fort of the sick woman, and everything she’ needed 
was provided for at my expense. 

“On the third night after our interview she passed 
away; and I remained:till ‘the grave closed over 
her, though I did not follow her to it.” 

Latour‘sat down as if exhausted by this painful 
recital, and it was several moments before either 
spoke. Claire then said: 

“Let us never refer to that dreadful woman again, 
Armand. Iam glad'that you have told me about 
her, for your conduet to her proves ‘to me that you 
have been true to yourself through all your trials. 
Oh, how much I wish that I was more like you, but 
our natures are ‘different. You returned govd for 
évil; while I—I think of nothing but paying back 
wrong for wrong.” 

Latour gently replied: 

“My dear Claire, I will try to'make you happy 
in your néw sphere, and that will take the sting 
from the past. The wrong you have. suffered was 
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almost forget it. A worthless man should not have 
the power to darken your whole life.” 2 

“] will never breathe her name again, Armand. 
Thank you for the confidence you have given me, 
for it has taught me how worthy of affectionate re- 
yerence you are.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 

Tus brother and sister descended the ‘windiny- 
stairs, and regained the more modern portion of the 
building. i: ° 

A luxuriously appointed sleepingréem °op 
from the saloon, aud the door was thre 
yealing a carpet of a delicate white ¢ 
ever with bouquets of brilliant f 
table in the centre of - the floor : 
antique fashion, in which burned pe 
side it was a tray‘on which was fruit). 
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“ Thishis yours-asil 
Claire. Ittcommuni¢ates with the smoki 


to-morrow, if ;you ‘ 
into a boudoir for the reception ‘of "such Wisitors’as 
you may*wish to receive.” <). 
“ Dear brother, you are 
ever repay! you for #vhat y8u are so ready Ato do for 
me? I cannot com#ent torn you outef four own 


sanctum.” 


“| prefér the tower room to any inthe how#e,and,} t 


I seldom*remain long in @hy other when I am 


As to repaying, Clhire, ittis I who'mmst Mo ‘that to |‘ 


you. Ihave transferréd to you ‘the !les 

owed my father, which shéuldso'long 

settled. Only love me a little, my sister ; that is'all 
the return I shall ask. Let me make your path 
bright and easy to travel, and I shall feel as if the 
toil of my lifehas not been in vain. My wealth, be- 
yond the leisure it-affords me to follow my own pur- 
suits, and: the power. it., gives ‘me to aid others, is of 
little value tome. In the excitement of accumulat- 
ing it, I could bury the past, butronce won,I found it 
powerless to purchase forgetfulness. or happiness. 
Accept all I-may lavish on you as your right, and say 
nothing of gratitude. I do not care to receive any 
other return*than to see you/enjoy the luxury it will 
be my greatest to afford you.” 

Claire threw ‘herself upon his ‘breast, and, for the 
first time, caressed him fondly. Latour,gravely re- 
turned the kisses she-lavished .on him, and. smiling 
faintly, said : 

“It is so long since a -woman’s arms encitcled my 
neck, that I scarcely know how to comport myself 
under such fovel circumstances. Here is wine ; 
let me drink to you, my fair housekeeper, with, the 
hope that’ here:you will fimd peace and, perfect con- 
tent.” 

He filled two small goblets with the clear, spark- 
ling liquid, and |gracefully offering one to Claire, 
clinked the edge of his own against it. 

“If I donot, it will'be my own fault,” cried Claire. 
“Tam not fond of wine, but.I will drink this in honour 
of > gentle and true heart that prompted your 
words.” 

rips they had replaced the goblets, Latour 
said : 

“ T will send Zolande'to you to actas your atten- 
dant, but to-morrow. I.will see. that a more suitable 
maid is provided for you. You must sleep to-night, 
for at an early hour in. the morning we must go to- 
gether to Mrs. Courtmay, and let her.see that you 
eo — into better hands than either she or you 

oped.” 

“ Yes, I shall sleep, I know, although I have passed 
through so much excitement during the last hours. 
Fate is kind to send’‘me so. charming a home, just as 
the one I have lately shared. must have been closed 
tome. Good night, brother ; put aside all sad me- 
mories, and welcome'the new era that dawns for.us 
both from this hour.” 

“T will make an effort to do so, Claire. Dream 
pleasant dreams, my fair sister, and feel assured 
that if it be within the compass of my ability to rea- 
lize them, I will do so.” 

“Thanks. Ibelieve that. you will prove better 
than a fairy-godmother to me,” was the laughing re- 
joinder, and Latour left the room, 

Zolande présently . came in, full of curiosity’as to 
the past iife of her young mistress, but Claire was 
not disposed to gratify it. She briefly gave such 
facts as it was well for her brother’s household to 
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soon as possible, that she might think over alone the 
strange events of the afternoon. 

She felt towards her brother as if she had known 
him allher life, for his resemblance to her father 
was 80 great that it took away all sense of strange- 
ness from*him. Claire deeply regretted that they 
should have so misunderstood each other, and she 
sighed as she thought it was the same spirit of re- 
taliation which ruled herself that had so long kept 
them apart. Bitter\and resentful natures they all 
had ; then wliy should she be held accountable for 
the tenacity with ‘which she cherished her own: 
scheme of retribution ? 

Claire gazed long and earnestly upon the image 
reflected in the mirror before which she sat, 
wondering if that brilliant face could ever fade, that 
gay youthfulness of aspect lose its charm, for it 
seems'very difficult to the young to realize that the 
passage of a few fleeting years must rob them ofthat 


, | which is so precious to themselves, so attractive to 


others. 


Sd |. At eight o'clock Zolande came in to see if| 


awake, and offered herservices to assist at her toil 


al’ (But Olaire desired her'to return to her hou 
Uuties, 


declaring that she needed no attendant wid 
stomed to wait upon herself. ER: 
e entered the breakfast room #he* id 
; “to reeeive her, and‘ e 
Waiutations he said : : 
id to have tangible evidence that all #hat 
ght was not a dream. “Away from you, 
d it difficult to ee ey 9 ele a 
» young enough "to ‘be my daughter, 
-an “interest to-my lonély life which it 


‘Fresh flowers adorned the table, and most tempt- 
ing fruits-in silver baskets lined with fresh leaves 
and moss, were placed among the more substantial 
edibles. Coffee of:most delicious aroma was poured 
into the porcelain cups, and Claire sipped hers, de- 
claring it was far better than néctar; delicate 
French rolls and rice cakes, with game, completed 
the yao 

“T declare, brother, you are a. pérfect sybarite,” 
she laughingly declared, as she arose from the table. 
“Who would have expected to find such a manége 
in this dilapidated-looking tower ?” 

“T believe I understand comfort, a thing the Eng- 
lish declare peeuliar to themselves,” said Latour. “I 
sojourned long enough in perfide Albion, as my 
countrymen are fond of calling it, to learn something 
from its people, which I have since turned to ad- 
vantage. Latour is almost a ruin, as you say, but 
now that I have somebody to plan and decorate for, I 
shall send workmen hither to renovate the old place, 
but that shall not be done till you take possession of 
my town house-and queen it there. Ihave ordered 
the carriage, and we had better go to visit Mrs. 
Courtnay as soon as possible; She must be uneasy 
about you, though I sent a note to her last night ex- 
plaining, as well as I could, what had happened to 
throw you under my protection in so unexpected a 
manner.” 

“That was very kind and thoughtful of you, 
Armand, and I thank you for it with all my heart. 
I can be ready to set out in a few moments, and I am 
most. impatient to present you to mamma, and tell 
her how much at home! feel with you already.” 

Claire went to her room, and shortly returned 
equipped for the drive. 

A handsome barouche was drawn up in front 
of ‘the entrance, to which was harnessed a pair 
of magnificent bays; a footman in livery stood at 
their heads, while M. Latour handed in his sister, 
and placed himself beside her. He took the reins 
himself, and in a few moments they were whirling 
rapidly towards Paris. 

The morning was deliciously clear and soft, and 
Claire found her brother a most agreeable companion. 
Tn less than an hour she was at Mrs, Courtnay’s lodg- 
ings, and Julia came flying to the ‘oor to welcome 
her, exclaiming : 

“T have been watching for you all the morning. 
Oh! Claire, how could you stay away all night? 
Mamma had a long talk with Andrew when he came 
back without you, but she only told me that you had 
found your brother.” 

“ Andrew is here then,” said Claire, glad to find 
that he had performed his promise to return and ex- 
plain to his mother what had occurred. 

* Yos—he is here, but Ihave not seen him. He 
has shut himself up in his room, and will not let me 


looking, but I shan't like’him if he takes you away 
from us.” 

With his winning smile Latour held out his hand 
to the little girl, and said : 

“T mean to make you like me, pétite, even if I do 
rob you of your friend,,Glaire. She belongs to me, 
you know, but I do not intend to ask her to give up 
her old loves entirely. You and your mother shall 
‘come to me, and we will have a good time together 
before we talk of parting.” 

With the frank confiderice of childhood, Julia gave 
him her hand, and led him towards the reception- 
room, but he contulved to detain her a few moments 
on'the way, while Claire flitted past them and sought 
‘Mrs. Courtnay. 

‘She found her looking @xtrémely ‘pale, but per- 
fectly composed after the severe trial through which 
she had’passed. 

She faintly said: 

“Thank heaven, you*are’ safe,’ my child! but I 
tremble to think what the résult‘might have’ been, if 
that:madman had carried out his “treacherous plans. 
Hecame'back to me, told me "all, and implored my 
‘forgiveness. But oh, Claire, ittwas @ terrible blow 
to = todiscover that he had so Yong and systema- 
ed me.” 

a of it, dearest’mamma. Andrew 

"HOW ‘that under no possible contingency 
oni Tastee, his wife, and that*will work a com- 
pléte’cure'@6oner than anything else. It was most 
fortaiiate ‘thlit he did not know 'to-whose grounds 
theie6ttage heltook me'to belonged, or I might have 
' liétito. go with him ‘on the tour he had 


But*even in that case I should have 
{ to before*very long, with his 
illusion ready to'let me go on my own 


ysighed heavily. 
“ Tthink he at last, ‘that there can 
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possible ; 
do tovremove hinvas faras possible from you. But 
where is M. Latour? He came in with you, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes; he lingered in the hall with Julia a few 
moments, to allow me to speak with you before pre- 
senting himself. Oh, mamma, Armand is good and 
noble, and it was most unfortunate that he and my 
father did not better understand each other. He has 
explained all that to me entirely to my'satisfaction : 
you will like him, and do justice to him when you 
know him, I am sure.” 

The door was thrown open, and M. Latour en- 
tered, followed by Julia. He advanced and took 
the extended hand of Mrs. Courtnay with a grace 
that impressed her very favourably. He bowed de- 
ferentially, as he said: 

“TI do not require an introduction to the friend of 
my father and the maternal protectress of my sister. 
Mrs. Courtnay, I can never sufficiently thank you 
for all your past kindness to those I would gladly 
have aided myself, if I had’ been permitted to do so.” 

“ Now that I see you face to face, M. Latour, I cannot 
doubt that,” she replied. “You are so strikingly 
like your father in person, that I feel assured you 
must possess the same honourable traits of mind and 
heart. Claire tells me that all has been explained 
between you, and I accept her assurance that it is 
asit should be. You owe me nothing, I assure you ; 
for the assistance your father rendered me in many 
ways, after my husband’s’ death, ‘more than repaid 
me for the little he would accept at my hands. To 
care for his child as he had cared for mine, was a sa- 
cred duty which I have found much pleasure in ful- 
filling. If that had net been so, the service you 
did me yesterday afternoon, in saving ‘my son from 
an act which he must bitterly have repented, would 
more than repay me for all I have done.” 

“Tt was fortunate that I returned home just at 
this crisis,” Latour briefly replied; “so let us say no 
more on that painful subject.” 

“T received your note last night, and was pleased 
with the thoughtful kindness which induced you to 
sendit. I was not quite reassured concerning Claire 
till I read it, for Andrew was not in a condition 
to give a very clear account of what had taken 
place. He is, however, calmer this morning, and, I 
hope, in a fair way to regain his sober senses.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. It was a youthful folly, 
which must be forgiven in consideration of the temp- 
tation constantly before Mr. Courtnay. I will in 
future relieve you from all care on my sister's ac- 
count, by taking her under my own protection, and 
thus remove her from the vicinity of your stn. Ab- 
sence will soon complete his cure, for a man rarely 
clings to one who showed such anxiety to escape 
from him, as Claire did yesterday, when [ came upon 
them in so unexpected a manner.” 

Julia drew near to Claire, and anxiously whispered : 


“What did Andrew do? I think I ought to know 
” 


’ 
’ 








know, and dismissed the inquisitive old woman as 





in. ‘This.is M. Latour, Isuppose. He is very good- 


too. 
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“ Well, pet, if you will be very prudent and say 
nothing about it, I will tell you,” replied Claire, in 
the same tone. 

“T'll not say one word, but I’m dying to know 
all about it.” 

“Tt would bea pity to let you die, sol will tell 
you that Andrew wanted me to marry him—that 
was all.” 

“Well, why wouldn’t you? I’m sure I would 
rather have you for my sister than Cousin Emma. 
Besides, I heard somebody say that cousins ought 
not to marry.” 

“ But your brother is engaged to Emma, and he 
must keep his pledge. She is only a distant cousin, 
and not so nearly related as to make the match ob- 
jectionable. I can’t marry him, because I do not 
love him well enough.” 

“T think you might, when you know how much 
we all think of you. But I suppose you had rather 
stay with your brother, and have everything your 
own way. Andrew wouldn’t let you have that, for 
he makes me do just as he pleases.” 

While this whispered colloquy was carried on, 
Mrs. Courtnay and her guests were engaged in 
earnest conversation, on which Claire was unwilling 
to intrude, so she lured Julia to a distant window, 
and watched the passers-by until her brother recalled 
her to his side. 

M. Latour then said : 

“T have been urging Mrs, Courtnay to give up her 
lodgings in town, and spend the remainder of her 
time in France at Latour with us. She tells me that 
her son intends to set out for Baden this evening, to 
pass the rest of the season there. Under these 
circumstances, I can see no reason why she shaJ] not 
be our guest. Join your entreaties with mine, 
Claire, to induce her to consent.” 

Claire turned eagerly to her friend, and ex- 
claimed: 

“ Dear mamma, when you know how happy such 
a visit will make me, I know you will come. My 
brother could have thought of nothing that would 
afford me so much pleasure as to have you and Julia 
with me in my own home. You cannot say no, for 
I feel that I have the right to claim you.” 

With a smile, Mrs. Courtnay replied : 

“ You have no cause to urge your claims so vehe- 
mently, my dear, for I shail be as happy to see you 
in your new sphere as you can be to have me with 
you. But Julia’s masters attend her daily, and in the 
brief time I shall remain, I wish her to profit by 
their instructions as much as possible. How then 
can I remove tothe country ?” 

“ Latour is but a few miles from the city, and I 























will promise to bring Mademoiselle Julia e day 
to my town house to receive her masters,” said 
Latour. “It isreally too warm to linger in Paris at 
this season of the year, and if I were permitted to 
offer my advice, I should say that fresh air and ex- 
ercise will be better for your daughter, madam, than 
confinement to study. She has time enough before 
her, without burdening her with accomplishments 
just now.” 

Julia grasped his hand, and warmly pressed it. 

“ What a dear good man youare, M. Latour, to 
tition for freedom for me fora little while. Iam dying 
for a romp upon the grass and a good run under the 
trees. You don’t know what a weary wilderness of 
bricks and mortar this great city is tome. I go tothe 
boulevards and parks, but they are filled with people, 
and they are not like the country I have been used 
to. Oh, mamma, if you will only let me put books 
aside for the next few weeks, and stay with Claire, I 
shall be the happiest girl alive.” 

“Do you really feel as if you need relaxation, 
Julia? You have not complained of being over- 
taxed, or I should have permitted you to lay aside 
ya studies during the warm weather. Anxious as 

am for your improvement, your health is of far 
more importance to me.” 

Julia laughed gleefully. 

“T am not going to be ill, mamma, so have no 
fears on my account. I am only tired and stupid; 
the holiday M. Latour proposes to give me will 
quite set me up, and give me new energy to pursue 
my studies when I commence them again. I know 
that you cannot stay here after Claire and Andrew 
have both left us, with nobody but me for a com- 
panion ; so be a dear, sweet mother, and say yes at 
once,” 

Mrs. Courtnay smiled, and said: 

“With three against me, of course there is no 
alternative but to yield as gracefully as possible. I 
accept your invitation very willingly, I assure yon, 
M. Latour; before I leave my adopted child, I 
wish to see her settled in her new home, and be- 
come well acquainted with the protector to whose 
care I must surrender her.” 

“Thank you, dear madam, for so kindly acceding 
to my request. I will now leave my sister with 
you for a few hours, while I call at the bank, and 
also attend to some other business that claims my 
care. During my long absence, my town residence 
has been closed, but now that I have a fair mistress 
to preside over it, I must give orders to have it 
thoroughly refitted in a style of elegance commen- 
surate with the importance to me of the lady who is 
to reign overit. If I can induce you to spend the 





coming winter with Claire, I shall be very glad, for 
she is too young and attractive to be launched in 
the gay world without a maternal adviser near her.” 

Mrs. Courtnay shook her head. 

“T scarcely think that I can delay my departure 
so long, deeply as I am interested in Olaire’s future.” 

“We will. leave the question open for future dis- 
cussion,” said Latour, bowing over her hand, “ and 
I will not despair of yet inducing you to prolong 
your residence in France. Aw revoir, madame.” 

“ Return in time to take luncheon with us, mon- 
sieur, and then we can arrange our plans.” 

“ Thanks! I will do so, and reclaim my treasure- 
trove, for I cannot part from Claire 80 soon after 
finding her.” 

M. Latour left the room, and Mrs. Courtnay turned 

Olaire, and said: 

“ Your brother is a sad-looking man, but a most 
interesting one, my dear. If, without violating 
confidence, you can explain to me the cause of his 
estrangement from your father, I shaJl be glad to 
rT wil li his painful for J 

“ I will tell you pa story, mamma, for 
think it but justice to Armand to do so. He did not 
prohibit me from repeating to you what he related 
to me, and I am sure he wishes you to understand 
that he was not entirely to blame. If my poor father 
would only have written to him, all could have been 
set right between them; but in this world people 
seldom understand each other.” 

“ Come with me to my room, and do you go to the 
piano, Julia. Your music-master will ‘soon be here, 
and you must be ready to receive him.” 

Very reluctantly was this command obeyed, for 
Julia had the curiosity of a child of her years, aud 
was most eager to know all that could be told her of 
her new friend. : 

On entering her apartment, Mrs. Courtnay said to 
her companion : r 

“ Remain here a few moments, my dear, while | 
go to Andrew and tell him that you are here. He is 
most anxious to see you for a short time, that 
he may implore pardon for the outrage of which he 
has been guilty. I will return to you presently, 
and while you give me the history you have pro- 
mised, Andrew can prepare himself for the inter- 
view I have guaranteed shall be granted him. You 
will not refuse this last request from my poor peu!- 
tent boy, I hope?” 

“No; I could refuse nothing asked of me by you: 
mamma, and I wish to see Andrew once more before 
we finally part. Say as much to him from me, if 


you please. 
(To be continued) 
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COPPER AND GOLD. 
—_——_.@———————— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


We must now return to the blacksmith’s cottage, 
which we left as Harry Freeland exclaimed : 

“Itisas Ifeared. Someone is hunting me down!” 

With these mysterious words, he bowed his head 
upon his breast, and stared vacantly at the carpet. 

Rouletta was amazed, both by the speech and the 
changed aspect of her father. Never before had she 
= his rugged, resolute faceso vividly painted with 

espair. 

She had not so much as suspected that he had 
lived for many a year under a great load of appre- 
hension, that some portion of his earlier life would 
some day fly into his face and beat him down. 

She had never suspected that his heart held, with 
ever-trembling tenacity, two profound and impor- 
por secrets—one relating to himself, and the other 
to her. 

His generosity and pride had expended the greater 
portion of his hard earnings upon her education and 
her desires, reasonable and unreasonable ; and this 
education had led her to regard him as a kind, rude, 
boisterous man, rough in speech, rough in his habits, 
careless of the future as of the past; and she often 
wished that she could love him as she saw others 
love their fathers, or that he had not given her an 
— which caused her to regard him as her in- 

erler. 

No doubt that his frequent outbursts of passion 
had tinctured her character with some of his own 
Violent traits ; for by nature she was gentle, though 
firm ; forgiving, though easily aroused to anger and 
obstinacy. 

She was amazed at his speech and air, and, as he 
stared so strangely at vacancy, placed her hand upon 
his, and said, gently: 

“Father, forgive me! It is true that I love Miles 
Sherlock, and in that note he asked me to elope with 
him. Be frank with me, and tell me why you hate 
him so bitterly. Perhaps, had you told me when I 
first became acquainted with him, I would not have 
loved him as Ido. But you gave me no reason why 
Foupti not so much as exchange a glance with 

1 ae] 
om You forget, Rouletta,” interrupted Freeland, rous- 
ing himself with an effort—“ you and he had been 
cicainted for days, yes, for weeks, before I knew 
that he was in England, or, as for that matter, knew 
that he lived. Yousay that in the note he asked you 
% elope with him ; at what time?” 


[A REVELATION. } 


“'To-night.” 

“To-night !” exclaimed Freeland. “ Has it gone so 
far as that? But I have promised not to be violent. 
Answer me, child. You will not tell a falsehood, 
even for him—would you have eloped with him ?” 

“Perhaps I would. I do not know.” 

“ Have I not been a kind and loving father, Rou- 
letta ?” 

She had never heard him speak so softly and sadly 
before. The harshness of his voice had disappeared 
as if by magic. 

“Oh, you have been too kind, father !” she replied. 
“You have spoiled me.” 

“Perhaps I have. Heaven knows that I meant it 
all for the best, Rouletta. Perhaps had I not given 
you so many teachers, so much education, yqu would 
have loved me more. I used to half fear that in 


Carlo Di Magnasco—and such is my true name. Let 
what may happen, Rouletta, I warn you not to reveal 
to any one this fact.” 

“JT will regard all that you are telling me as a 
sacred secret,” replied Rouletta, warmly. ‘Then 
my name is not Rouletta Freeland, but Rouletta Di 
Magnasco ?” she added, feeling a thrill of pleasure 
at the discovery, so unexpected, that she had “ noble 
blood” in her veins. 

Freeland shook his head, and replied, proudly: 

“T have made my assumed name as noble for 
honesty, industry and upright dealing with all, as 
ever any of my mother’s ancestors made theirs 
noble, by retaining by force the rank and riches they 
had gained by violence and oppression—for what do 
the rank and titles of nobility prove except 
that their possessors, or the ancestors of their 
Pp ors, at some time violently assumed to be 





learning so much you might learn to despise your 
father, who was forced to appear boorish and unedu- 
cated. But I am going to tell you why I hate this 
man who calls himself Miles Sherlock, and if after 
that you think him worthy of your love, I may tell 
you more. 

“T am a native of Rome,” he began, speaking in 
Italian, with a smoothness and correctness which 
astonished his daughter, whe had no suspicion that 
he knew a word of that language. 

She knew that he was familiar with English, French 
and German—that he speke only the first correctly, 
and even interlarded that with harsh and inelegant 
phrases, from which her educated ear had often re- 
coiled. Yet she, as did all his acquaintances, sup- 
posed him to be of the lower order. 

Her education and unusual faculty for learning 
languages had made her, as he had beasted te the 
Arabian, an accomplished linguist, and she started 
with unqualified surprise as her supposed uneducated 
father, the rude blacksmith, spoke not simply Ita- 
lian, but spoke it with an ease and accent as pure 
and perfect as those of her Italian professor, who 
had been a man of rank in Italy, but exiled fer his 
political opinions. 

“T am a native of Rome,” he said, smiling 
a little at her surprise. “My father was an Eng- 
lishman, a native of London, and my mother a 
Roman lady. Her family, noble, proud, and impo- 
verished, as many a noble Roman family is, readily 
consented to her marriage with a wealthy English- 
man upon one condition, and that was that he should 
discard his simple name, and assume that of their 
family. 

“ My father, devotedly in love with the beauty of 
my mother, consented, and thus the name of Charles 
Allison disappeared, and its rightful owner became 





superior to their fellows, and wrested frem them 
equal rights. Be proud, Rouletta, of any name 
which, though humble, belongs to an henest and 
worthy man,” 

“ But go on with your history, father,” said Rou- 
letta, not admiring the turn of the conversation. 

“The marriage of my father and mother was 
happy, and as but one child was bern to them, they 
seemed to centre all their hopes upon that ene. 

“My father possessed, as I said, great wealth, 
much of it being real estate, but as events have made 
it, I do not know what has become of that property. 

“ When I was quite young—at least not more than 
twenty years eld, and now I am over forty—my 
father left Italy to visit England en business con- 
nected with his property there. 

“He never returned. He was found dead in his 
bed in an hotel in London, as we were informed 
by letters from someone who appeared to have been 
his friend. Would yeu know who that man was ?” 

“ Not Miles Sherlock ?” said Rouletta. 

“ Yes, Miles Sherlock, as he calls himself. But 
Miles Sherlock has not recognized in Harry Free- 
land the gay young noble of Rome to whom he wrote 
of the death of Carlo di Magnasco, and to whom he 
afterwards brought the few personal effects found 
with my father’s dead body.” 

“ Then Miles Sherlock must be: much older than 
thirty-five,” remarked Rouletta. 

“ Did he tell you thatthe was but thirty-five ?” 

“Yes, and indeed he appears even younger.” 

“The evil one has aided him to preserve his youth 
so long,” said Freeland, bitterly. “See my hair and 
beard are gray ; men take me to be sometimes nearly 
sixty, very often more than fifty, yet I am five years 





younger than Miles Sherlock.” 
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“Oh, father, you are surely mistaken!” cried Rou- 
letta. ; 

“Perhaps Iam. Perhaps it is not five years but 
twenty years, thirty years, a hundred years,” said 
Freeland. “ Perhaps he has a charm from the evil 
one which enables him to look always young. I only 
know that when Miles Sherlock visited Rome, 
I was just twenty-one years of age, and he appeared 
to be about twenty-four or six. Now that was nearly 
twenty years ago, 80 Miles Sherlock, though he seems 
but thirty-two or five, must be forty-four or six—quite 
an aged lover for a maiden barely seventeen,” he 
added, bitterly. if 

“ A woman does not think of age when she lovés 
said Rouletta. 

“No, nor of anything else that is reasom#ble,” 
replied her father. “But I must hasten toll you 
why I hate Miles Sherlock. He did not goby that 
name then, but I “will continue to call himso for‘ 
while. 

“ The shock caused by the tidings ofeatfy father’s 
death soon carried my mother toierigrave, and 
thus I was left without father or*m@@ier at the 
age of twenty-one, or on the attainmielifa@f my ma- 
jority. 

“My father’s wealth, which "I dnhePited, and the 
rank of my mother’s family, "made ane an‘éligible) 
match for many of the noble aud or im- 
poverished daughters of Rome, “And, 


the pressure of family adviée, I” ‘within a 


year after the death of amy %mother,*a beautiful | 


maiden ofa noble family—theMivari.” 

“My mother?” asked Roti@tta. 

“You never saw her as *¥6u°een *remember,” ‘re- 
plied Freeland, evasively, — = Rouletta did not 
detect it. “She was very" ul, “and ‘had many 


admirers beforeand after. became her ‘husband. } 


One of these Who°was first,’éhief,most ardent in his 


admiration before ind after he became npy ‘wife, | 
5 


| Reberecheeeg ’ was not ‘born thén. 


was—Miles Sherlock.” aM: 
‘“‘ Ah !” oried, or rathersighed,/Rouletta, :to°whom 
the narrativenow begunto grow intensaly"interest- 


ing. 

ft was plain ‘tolli®ysae lt would’ have Mbeen cto Maify, 
hearer, that Freeland “*was*speaking “traths—“truths 
most bitter upon his tongue, most painful to his 
heart. 

His face had become very pale, his voice trembled, 
and there was alook in his eye which told of the 
fierce emotions at work in his soul. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ Miles Sherlock—this man who 
asked you to elope with him—sought the love of my 
wife before she became my wife. He. sought the 
love of my wife:after she became my wife. At that 
time he feigned to be my friend—at that time he 
himself was married.” 

“Married !” exclaimed Rouletta, aghast. ‘“ Hehas 
been married? He swore to me that he had never 
loved a woman until he saw me!” 

Freeland smiled a sad, compassionate smile, and 
said: 

“ Rouletta, were that falsehood his only sin, he 
would be as an angel of light to what he really is. 
You remember the woman whose face terrified you 
six years ago in the Place d’Armes ?” 

“ Yes,” replied she, shuddering. 

“You recognized the face which peered in at 
that window, not an hour ago, as the face of that 
woman ?” 

“Oh, yes! 
face.” 

“ That face belongs to one who was once the wife 
of Miles Sherlock,” said Freeland, firmly. 

“Great heaven! can all this be true!” exclaimed 
Rouletts. ‘ That corpse-like, fiendish face ever. be- 
loved by him whom I have loved!” 

“ Yes, I swear it. But that face was once hand- 
some, beautiful,” said Freeland. ‘“ That face .ap- 
peared to me at my smithy, not. many days ago, and 
I did not recognize it. The fact that its owner was 
one whom I knew years ago did not stare me in the 
eyes as her eyes did, but now, until I had resolved 
to tell you why I hate Miles Sherlock, For days 
and weeks I have tried to remember those eyes, for 
there seemed something in their expression which I 
had seen before. I could not remember, and yet 

Ihave a good memory, until just now--the truth, 
I know it—flashed into my mind. The owner of 
that face was Judith Atmonds, the divorced wife of 
Miles Sherlock, daughter of that man who now calls 
himself Carrol! Glenville,” 

“What! The daughter of the father of Hermione 
Glenville!” 

“He says Hermione is his daughter. Perhaps she 

I donot know,” replied Freeland. “I only 
know that the owner of that face which terrified you 
and me,and angered the Arabian within this last hour, 
is Judith, once wife of Miles Sherlock ; and that he 
who calls himself Carrol Glenville is her father, and 
that his true name is Jacob Atmonds. But listen. 
I said that Miles Sherlock sought the love of my 


Once seen, who could forget, that 


ing to }» 


wife before and after she became my wife. He 
gained it.” 

“Oh, my father!” cried Ronletta, covering her 
face with her hands, and trembling violently. 

She could not bear this terrible disclosure with 
any semblance of calmness. Though she had given 
the love of her heart to Miles Sherlock, she was 
pure in mind and soul. Wayward, passionate, ob- 
stinate, self-willed and perverse she was; but evil, 
heart-stained, impure, she was not, and she trembled 
as she heard the emphatic declaration of her father. 

“It was more than emphatic. It was fierce, furious, 


"f¥indictive,and enforced by a blow with his fist upon 


“the table that made the lamp leap from the socket. 
“Yes! He gainedit. Gained her love, gained her 
faith, after she became my wife. I loved her madly ; 
‘nor did I, idiot that I was, ever dream that Miles 
Bherlotk was anything but my devoted friend, nor 
my Wife»anything but to me devoted, smitil 


Carlo Di Magnasco, the bride ef four 
eloped with the gay Frenchman,# 
such is the 7 name of him whom 
Miles Sherlock.’ Sie 

“She eloped! My ‘mother elopédiftom ¥6u, my 
father, ‘with this:nvan whose letter, tits’nighturged. 
\me'to élope with aud marry him !""@fied Roulette, 
and quivering sdléhater-words 


tupon 4 
Wagain have acknowledged her “as 
may have married again. She ‘was not my mother, 
was she?” 

“T never married ‘another. I never saw her after 
she eloped with him. I did not even seek to see her 
again,’ replied Freeland, with haughty contempt. 

“And sucha woman was my mother!” ejaculated 
Rouletta; pale, trembling, crushed. 

“Your mother eloped from a home in which she 
was worshipped—eloped with Miles Sherlock !” said 
Freeland, firmly. 

“And I was about to repeat my mother's. act!” 
exclaimed Rouletta, clasping her hands. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FREELAND paused a moment, and gazed upon the 
pailid, horrorestricken face before him. 

“ You now know why I hate Miles Sherlock,” he 
said, at length, hoarsely. ‘“ You now understand 
why I bade you detest him.” 

“ Yes,” replied Rouletta, whose hands and limbs 
had grown cold, and almost lifeless. “I now know 
why you hated him. I now hate him too, for I know 
you are not deeeiving me. Ah, you could not be so 
cruel, my father!” 

“To spare youa life of misery, a life of infamy, 
or a suicide’s death, I have told: you the truth,” re- 
plied Freeland. “ But you have not heard all——” 

“T have heard enough to change my, love into 
hate,” cried Rouletta, bursting into tears. “I only 
wonder that you did not stab him when you met 
him.” 

“I did not do so because--well, I may tell you 
why I did not stabhim. | But it is necessary that you 
should hear more. The injuries of this man did not 
stop with robbing me of my wife. Ah, he has the 
heart and malice of a fiend! It is strange evil men 
hate those whom they have wronged as much—nay, 
I believe, more than they hate those who have 
wronged them. So this wretch hated me, for he 
was all bad, all evil. It is said that no man can be 
so bad that he has not a single redeeming trait in 
his character. This may be true, for even Miles 
Sherlock had, or feigned to have, some good quali- 
ties—that is, he was brave, generous with his gold, 
but perhaps generous only to attain some evil pur- 

ie,” 
Rouletta seemed stunned by all that she had heard. 
Her beautiful face, pallid, rigid, expressed the heart- 
anguish no tongue could speak. She was contem- 
plating, even while listening to her father, the abyss 
of shame, of remorse, into which she had been upon 
the point of plunging. 

“Oh, father,” she whispered, for her voice could 
not atthe moment rise higher, “I never thought man 
could be so base.” 

“Listen. I have told you that I did not seek to 





see my wifeagain. Why should I? She had chosen 
her path—let her follow it. I was very proud, and] 
feigned to laugh at the disgrace which had fallen 
upon my name. I plunged into the feverish dissipa- 
tion of the Roman espital. ‘Inwotilld sooner have died 
than suffered : 
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Banito sparkle. “| 
» bitter than it has 
rfér “your sake, 


I told 
t-Mhad been leading a wild and reckless life 
or niéarly two years, when a great crime was perpe- 
trated in the streets of Rome. A priest was stabbed 
as he came out of a church. was arrested for 
that crime. I was tried, convicted, and condemned.” 
“Great heavens! You, my father,” cried Rouletta. 
“Yes. Condemned to death—to be broken on the 
wheel. I, the representative of a noble family, was 
condemned to an infamous death, a death decreed 
only to the most hardened criminals, to brigands, to 
robbers, to assassins,” replied Freeland, as his lips 
grew white with rage. “Fate had not blighted my 
name, my life, my ambition enough in disgracing 
me, all through my wife. That disgrace, bitter and 
deep as it was, was through another, by no act, nor 
desire of mine. But the assassination of the priest, 
or rather the attempted assassination—for I believe 
he survived—was placed upon me; and, as I ama 
living man, I did not do it.” 

“ Did you have a fair trial ?” 

“Wait, I will tell you how the priest was stabbed 
—who could tell better, since the: hilt of the dagger 
as he was stabbed: was in my hand. I was standing 
in the vestibule of the church as the priest forced 
his way through thecrowd. I gave way before him. 
He had passed me almost, was by my side when, 
with the quickness of light, the hilt of a dagger was 
thrust into my hand, my fingers pressed down upon 
with irresistible force, my aod and arm raised, 
plunged forward, and the dagger buried in the breast 
of the priest. It was all done in an instant, so 
quickly that all was over in a second, and the same 
instant a voice shouted, ‘ Magnasco has killed Father 
Antelmo!’ 

“I saw the priest cast. a look of horror into my 
face; his hand seized my own while yet it was upon 
the hilt of the dagger; he.fell, dragging me down 
with him. 

“T was seized by a score of hands, for the priest 
was a popular man, beloved by all, aird I was known 
to be reckless. 

“T was cast into a dungeon, and my trial was 
speedy. Nodoubt I had a fair and just trial, but 
there were several who swore that they saw my 
hand on the hilt of the dagger while its blade was 
in the breast of the priest. Tho dagger, too, was 
mine. I could not deny it, for my mame was upon 
it, and its sheath was in my. belt when I was ar- 
rested. Of course I was convicted and condemned. 
Of what avail was my defence—that someone 
stealthily took my dagger from its sheath as it hung 
upon my thigh; that it was put into my hand and 
my fingers pressed upon it; that an‘irresistible hand 
forced mine to strike the blow. .I ;was laughed at 
by the pndaes. Yet I swore that my defence was 
true. I name the man whose cunning and strength 
had accomplished the deed, and that man was Miles 


recipitate. 





Sherlock—Kingston Boyne.” 
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« Ah, my-father!” ’ 
“| knowit. Icknew'it then: He himself at the 
moment was disguised as) a*priest;'I “knew ‘that 
no other man in‘ Italy, perhaps ‘in the ‘world, could 
handle my arm ‘and hand as-easily as ‘a°man moves 
ihe hand and arm of*am infant. “His strength is*that 


of six men in one, his*feats of legerdemain magical. : 


When he pretended to be my friend T had-often seen 
him in sport perform incredible feats*of strength and 
rapidity.” 

t But why did he do the deed?” 

“Por two reasons. . He knew ‘that I was secretly 
endeavouring ‘to have revenge,.that my emissaries 
were seeking for him, and he feared, no doubt, that 
in time I might take-vengeance for the disgrace. he 
had put uponme. That was onereason ;-the other I 
learned afterwards; it was because he desired.the 
death of Father Antelmo... Why, you will learn. pre- 
sently.” 

“ And would no. one believe you?” 

“None, but all said I had tried to. slay ‘the priest, 
and cast the: attempt upon another. But I. had re- 
cognized the veice which called out ; ‘ 

“*Magnasco has stabbed Father Antelmo.’: It-was 
the voice of Jacob Atmonds, the valet of Miles Sher- 
lock, the father of that woman Juéith. 

“Well, I was tondemned, and I escaped, but with 
my good name lost for ever, Rouletta. I fed from 
Rome, from Italy, fer a price was set upon my head. 
Do you think I have no cause to hate Miles Sherlock 
now ?” , 

“T have said, and I repeat, my poor father, that I 
can only wonder why you have not slain him,” re- 
plied Rouletta. “You-said you have spared him for 
my sake.” 

uy am coming to that. I must say, for some- 
thing tells me that you and I shall not be long to- 
gether. I must first relate whatI learned after I had 
escaped from Italy, aud it was told to me by the lips 
of a dying man who believed me to be a priest—for 
I assumed many disguises in seeking fer vengeance.” 

Freeland paused for a moment, as if collecting his 
thoughts, and then ‘continued : 

“Near the close of day,;'as Iwas passing through 
a German village, some of the villagers accosted me, 
and thinking from my garb that I was‘a'priest; asked 
me to go with them ‘to the bedside of a-“dying’ man. 

“I did not dare to’refase, lest my disguise should 
be penetratedjand I-knew, ‘too, that the search of my 
enemies for me -was'as keen and persevering‘as*mine 
for Miles Sherlock. 

“With the "prayers, rites, and forms of the’ser- 
vice, | was well acquainted, and “therefore I" had no 
fear that anyone could detect that I was an‘ impostor, 
while engaged ‘inthe duties of a holy man. 

“T went with them;and the’ fast-failing eyes of the 
dying man welcomed'me ‘witha ‘flash of delight ; for 
as the village was*Wholly Protestant, he had ‘feared 
he would die before one of his own ‘religion could be 
found to administer its final -consdlations. 

“«Hasten, father!’ he said, and I-saw that he was 
an Italian. 

“T will not relate-all that the man told me of 
his past life, for the greater part of ‘his confession 
had nothing to do with what I wish to say. 

“The man had lived a quiet and blameless lifevas 
one of theservitors ofan Italian family, the»Allioni, 
and had been faithful.to that noble family until | his 
honesty was corrupted, his fidelity made treachery, 
by the gold of Miles Sherlock.” 

s Ah!” said Rouletta, “then he did evil every- 
where |” 

“ Everywhere and to everyone,” continued ‘Free- 
land. “His confession of -his treacheryto-Qount 
Bencio Allioni amounted to this : 

“The count-was a rich country! nobleman, a man 

who had married forlove; and happy in his wedded 
life, had retired from thearmy, in which-he had risen 
to the rank of general, content to:enjoy the peaceful 
blessings of a fortunate marriage. 
_ “From all that Tlearned fromthe dying man, and 
irom my investigations afterwards, the count and his 
lady were two noble and most admirable persons, 
rejoicing in love, wealth, and undisturbed happi- 
mann, Soe the appearance of Miles Sherlock. in their 
paradise,” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Rouletta, who listened to this 
recital of the crimes of her loyer with. terrified at- 
tention, “ Was he created todo only evil 2” 

“He could not come between the loye of the hus- 
band and his devoted wife, but he won the heart’ of 
their only child, a most beautiful maiden, Milania Al- 
lioni. Repeat the name, Rouletta.” 

“ Milania Allioni,”. repeated Rouletta, surprised 
by the request, and wondering why her father de- 
~_ it, It is a beautiful name, father ; Milania 
Aion, 

“Yes, and she was beautiful far beyond the ordi- 
nary beauty of woman, and so was her mother— 
ah, and so is her child, 

“The count had received Miles Sherlock—re- 





member that I'only call him Miles Sherlock because 
you lave ‘kuown and loved him’ by'that name only— 
the count reeeived the villain/under his roof°as a 
wounded man. Sherlock’ had‘ fallen from ‘his ‘horse 
while riding nearthe A llioniestate, and’broken an arm. 
The care“and solicitons hospitality of the coant soon 
restored Sherlock’ to his wonted health and strength, 
and he repaid his benefactor by ‘robbing ‘him of ‘his 
daughter; ‘the beautiful, ‘but unfortunate Milania 
Allioni.” ° 

“What base ingratitude!” 

“Yet how like Sherlock! ‘The dying man ‘con- 


élopement, ‘and accompanied him? in: his ‘flight with 
Milania. Sho had/no'thotight of being aught else to 
Sherlock'than his wife; and ‘on their arrival in Rome 
—for) they ‘hastened ‘to that ‘city—was lawfully 
‘wedded to him by ‘the'same priest for ‘whose ‘at- 
tempted assassination I was condemned.” 

“ Bat Sherlock, you said, already had ‘a ‘wife— 
Judith?” 

““ Yes ;/she had been his wife, but he was at that 
time divereed from her. I may speak of her'!here- 
after. » Sherlock’soon tired of his young bride; in- 
deed she-was searcely: as old then as you'are now, 
Rouletta ; and, not content with casting her off and 
deserting her, robbed her of the child which had 
sprung from their marriage.” ;' 

“How barbarous! How, inhuman! Oh!” cried 
Rouletta, “that man is a fiend!” 

“ Ay, he is, éver was, and ever will be, Rou- 
letta. He deserted her, and carried with him 
their infant. It chanced that he was met. and 
threatened by the. priest who had married them, the 
Father Antelmo. The priest. had learnéd that 
he was attempting to deceive a very noble and 
wealthy lady into a marriage, to. gain possession of 
her riches. 

“Tt was for that ‘reason that Sherlock desired 
the death of the priest, and so brought it about that 
the assassination should be laid upon my hands. 

“ By this plot he expected to rid himself of two 
dangerous enemies with one blow. 

“'T know net what has become of Father Antelmo. 
He may have died evéntually of the wound, or he 
may be living now. 

* But I learned from the dying servitor of Sherlock 
where his master had concealed the infant, that his 
evil heart -had one pure spot im it—devoted, un- 
bounded love for his child.” : 

“Oh, my father!” exclaimed Ronletta, recoiling 
from the fierce glare of her father’s eyes. ‘ Youdid 
not harm that innocent child ! You did not—oh! you 
could. net have allowed your hate -to harm her.” 

“Rouletta, would you have had me spare one of a 
brood of vipers because it ~was young? Listen, and 
you shall learn the vengeance that I wreaked. 

“ From the bed of the dying man I hastened to 
Spain, for it was there that Sherlock had concealed 
his infant daughter, then nearly two years of age. 
Milania had been there before me. The love of 
the deserted mother had inspired her in her search 
for her child. She had found it, wrested it from the 
woman in whose charge it had been placed, and fled, 
ne one knew whither.” 

‘“ Ah, thank heaven that the love of the mother 
snatched her innocent babe ‘from your vengeance, 
my father,” said Rouletta, clasping her hands. 

“My child,” continued Freeland, “ he recovered 
the child before it had nestled'a short month upon 
the bosom of its mother.” 

“My father, you appal me. “Can heaven ‘permit 
such crimes ?” 

“Thad no desire to possess the child when I 
learned that its ‘mother had recovered it,” resumed 
Freeland. “My ‘vengeance had no‘aim at Milania 
Allioni—repeat that name again,’my daughter.” 

“Milania Allioni,” said Rouletta, softly, won- 
dering more than before why he desired it. 

“Remember it, and that I would never have inten- 
tionally inflicted a pang upon ‘her heart. You will 
ever remember that, Rouletta ?” 

“Bver, my father. Iam-surethat your heart was 
too generous to wish to injure'a woman.” 

“ Had not Sherlock hunted»down the unfortunate 
mother and torn from ‘her arms her ehild, it might 
have remained with her for all that I would have 
done. But ‘he recovered it, and concealed it ‘in 
Franee, ‘and there I found it soon after, for Iwas 
closely upon his‘path.” 

“ You found it?., Yon didnot injureit? Oh, you 
need not tell me that you sought and found the poor 
motker,and placed her darling child upon her bosom 
+I! know you did that, my father.” 

“You think so kindly of me, my child, and I am 
happy in that feeling,” replied Freeland, while his 
voice trembled with deep emotion. “Yes, I 
wrested the infant from the: hirelings of Sherlock, 
and for a year I sought the unfortunate mother. 
Then I heard that)she was dead—had died in a 





Neapolitan hospital.” 


‘fessed ‘to me that he *had aided ‘him‘in the }+M 


“Ah, ‘poor, unfortunate, wretched lady,” sighed 
Rouletta, as her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Pethaps she was more fortunate in dying, for no 
‘woman could overcome the fiendish cunning of 
‘Kingston Boyne, or, as we are calling him, Miles 
Sherlock,” remarked Freeland. “I sometimes won- 
der how I escaped his malice, aided as he was by a 
man’ sodreély inferior in villany to himself—I 
mean the infamous Jaeob Atmonds—this man who 
‘now calls himself Carrol Glenville.” 

* Perhaps,” ‘whispéred ‘Rouletta, in sudden alarm, 
“Sherlock ‘has discovered that ‘you are Carlo Di 
agnasco !” 

“And, therefore, has endeavoured to destroy my 
daughter. Yes, that’ suspicion has been pressing 
upon my mind. I know’ someone is‘aiming to ruin 
me, and since’what I saw to-night I tremble.” 

“But the child, my poor father, what did you do 
with it?” 

“ Having learned that its unfortunate mother was 
dead, and being myself ever'in dread of the pursuit 
and ‘search of its father, I ‘fled. Ibelieved here, 
under an assumed name, I might*live in peace, and 
unsuspected byany one. 

“TI came, but not daring to assume the English 
name of my father, which I told you was Alli- 
son, nor daring to make any inquiries regarding 
his family, lest a suspicion might arise as to my 
Hontiy and ‘that suspicion be wafted to the 
ears of Miles Sherlock, I took the namo of Harry 
Freeland ; ‘I feigned to be an Englishman; I had 
been taught the English language by my father, 
yet knew I had a‘foreign accent. I adopted the 
trade of a blacksmith. Who ‘would suspect that the 
gay and‘once noble Magnasco had chosen the sledge 
and the*anvil, the forge-and the bellows, instead of 
the "pen, the sword, or ‘the gaming table? I 
assumed rude and boisterous manners, rude and vio- 
lent speech ; anything, so that itwas the opposite of 
what young Carlo Di Magnasco was noted for in 
Rome. 

“The habit grew upon me, became natural, yet I 
ained a good reputation—it somewhat repaid me 
or the noble name which I had lost yonder in my 

native Italy. I was comparatively happy, for I took 
great pride in you.” 

“But, dear father,” said Rouletta, as she wound 
her beautiful arms around his neck, and pressed her 
lips to his brow, “How ‘could you love me so 
‘fondly—me, the child of the wife who had deserted 
you? ‘Dear, dear father!” 

“'Rouletta,” replied Freeland, for ‘so wo will con- 
‘tintie to ‘call ‘him, ““my child,” he said, as he drew 
her fondly to his bosom and gazed into her beauti- 
ful eyes, * I told you ' that yourmother eloped ‘with 
that villian, did Imot?” 

“ Yes, father,” replied Rouletta, wondering less at 
his mournful tone than at the strange trembling 
which had ‘seized wpon-all his limbs. 

“TI told you, too, that»my wife ‘had ‘been my bride 
scarcely four months wher she fled, and that from the 
day-of her flight to this I.haye never heard of her— 
did I not?” 

“Ah! then, though I am your'danghter, I am not 
the child of that wite. ‘Thank heaven for that!” ex- 
claimed Rouletta, joyiully. 

“T told you, too, that I never married again,” said 
Freeland. 

“Yes, I remember,” murmured Rouletta, as a chill 
began to creep about her proud heard—that heart 
whica had throbbed so joyfully a moment before. 
“Who was. my mother?” 

“You have spoken her name several times, Rou- 
letta,” replied Freeland, in a sad and compassionate 
tone. “Oan you repeat it again? Milania Allioni!” 

“Milania Allioni! Great heaven!” exclaimed 
Rotiletta, springing baek and ‘staring at Freeland as 
if half-crazed. ““ You said, or I think you said, that 
you néver saw that-poor lady.” 

“T have never seen her, Rouletta, or perhaps you 
would now be with her, if'she lives.” 

“Great heaven! Wait! Let me'thiik! Let me 
summon strength to hear what I fear,” cried Rouletta. 
“You are not my father?” 

“Tam not, Rouletta.” 

“T am the infant child you rescued from Miles 
Sherlock. Oh; Ll seeit'all now! I am Miles Sher- 
lock’s child !” 

A wild ery of-agony broke from Rouletta’s white 
lips, and she ‘sank ‘sénseless‘into the arms of him 
whom she bad so long thought to’be her father. 

(To be continued.) 





Quren Anne’s Bounty.—The report of the 
select committee appointed to inquire into the con- 
stitution and management of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
was published recently. The fund administered by 
this Board was founded in. 1704, when Queen Anne 
gave up the first-fruits.and teaths derivable from 
the episcopal and capitular corporations and paro- 
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chia] livingsy part of the hereditary revenues of 
the crown, for the purpose of augmenting the 
incomes of the poorer clergy, and provision was made 
for the distribution of the net income of the board 
by way of grants of capital sums. The affairs of 
the board have for a long time been practically under 
the management of a small number of the bishops,with 
the occasional assistance of afew laymen. Out of 
the total income received from first-fruits and 
tenths, the gross average annual produce of the 
former, for three years past, has been 4,431/. 88. 1d. 
In respect of the first-fruits and tenths of the 
bishoprics, a yearly sum is now paid amounting to- 
gether to 2,853. 15s. The gross yearly income re- 
ceived from tenths is 10,2402 8s. 1ld. The 

of the chief officer of the board, who, Cerberus-like, 
is secretary, treasurer, and receiver, amounts to 
1,3501. This gentleman has also a house rent-free 
at the expense of the board, and is allowed to take 
independent professional business, which is carried 
on in the same house by himself and his partner, an 
arrangement “which the committee cannot ap- 
prove.” It appears, too, that the amount of ‘ house- 
rent and casual expenses,” last year, was 
866/. 14s. 7d.; and the committee suggest that a re- 
duction should be made in the salary and expenses 
of that establishment when another secretary is ap- 
pointed. ‘The salaries of the subordinate staff 
amount to 38,4201. yearly. The committee admit 
that the business of the board is “carefully and 
well-conducted,” but they express regret that the 
lay members do not more habitually attend. They 
think also that the board should be rendered 
more conformable to the shape in which it actually 
works by being reduced in number, the members 
having a more defined responsibility, and there 
being a considerable lay element in the new con- 
stitution. 








SCIENCE. 


AT a recent sitting of the French Academy of 
Sciences a letter from M. d’Arrest, the Copenhagen 
astronomer, announced a new observation of Encke’s 
Comet. The writer remarks that this celestial bod 
is now following the same apparent route as in 1825. 
This is its thirteenth return. 

Ir has been demonstrated by scientific and 
accurate experiments, carried on with all the skill 
and attention that the subject demands, that air tra- 
velling at the rate of 21 ft. per second causes an 
impactive reaction upon @ body equal to 1 lb. per 
square foot. 

By observations in localities distinguished for a 
very transparent atmosphere (such as Marseilles, 
Palermo, Athens), and by observations on the sum- 
mit of Mount Etna, Janssen has proved the absence 
of water from the atmosphere of the sun, but its 
presence in the atmospheres of Mars and Saturn. 

Mr. Hueerns has succeeded in showing that the 
nebule are not approaching the earth or receding 
from it at a rate which is appreciable by his instru- 
ments, but he finds that Sirius—the only fixed star 
which he has had time to examine satisfactorily—is 
approaching the solar system at the rate of nearly 
294 miles per second. 

M. LArRTET, at the last session of the Sociétés 
Savantes, presented an account of some human bones 
discovered by him in Dordogne. The bones of the 
limbs were of remarkable size and prodigious 
strength. Three skulls were found also of great 
size. The age of these bones is judged to be equal 
to the mammoth, and they are supposed to belong to 
the same geological period. 

Tue solvent power of glycerine upon several 
substances commonly used in medicine and the arts 
is as follows:—One part of sulphur requires 2,000 
parts of glycerine; iodine, 100 parts; red iodide of 
mercury, 340 parts; corrosive sublimate, 14 parts; 
sulphate of quinine, 48 parts; tannin, 6 parts; vera- 
tria, 96 parts; atropia, 50 parts; hydrochlorate of 
morphia, 19 parts ; tartar emetic, 50 parts ; iodide of 
sulphur, 60 parts; iodide of potassium, 3 parts; sul- 
phide of potassium, 10 parts. 

Jupeina from the minimum quantities of food 
upon which an ordinary individual is capable of ex- 
isting without suffering in health, it would seem 
that about 4100 grains of carbon and 190 grains of 
nitrogen are required in his daily diet. These pro- 
portions have been determined from a large number 
of observations, as by those of Dr. Lyon Playfair, in 
his inquiries into the dietaries of hospitals, prisons, 
and workhouses, and by those of Dr. Edward Smith, 
in hisexamination of the amounts of food upon which 
the Lancashire operatives were capable of living 
during the cotton famine, and also by his inquiries 
into the dietaries of indoor labourers. 

Heat REFLECTED FROM THE Moon’s SuRFACE.- 
—Some yeara 1go (he Astronomer Royal proved, by 





the evidence of many years’ observations at Green- 
wich Observatory, that there was no foundation for 
the popular belief that the changes of the moon pro- 
duce a change in the wind. But the mass of man- 
kind, and sailors es ly, are still quite sure that 
the wind when the moon . Perhaps 
or aeete ss Saeed 
meteoro e ito 

the Astronomical Society that the heat reflected 
born the _— sien does lB eae So atmo- 

ere, and consequently our weather. y per- 
se owe semmacheon tha ae sky is clear about the 
time of full moon. The explanation is, that the re- 
flected heat being eutirely absorbed by our atmo- 


si vapour, raises the 

os the clonds, which then evaporate more freely. 
The difference of temperature between the greatest 
and least amount of heat reflected from the moon is 
two degrees and a fraction only; yet, small as it is, 
it appears to be sufficient to produce the effect of 
clearing our atmosphere. Mr. Harrison is too 


diligent a worker not. to carry out his investigations 
farther. 


ROYAL CONVENTION FOR THE EXCHANGE OF 
WORKS OF ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 

During the Paris Exhibition a convention was 
entered into by several princes of the reigning fami- 
lies of Europe, whereby they agreed mutually to 
assist the museums of Europe in procuring casts and 
copies of national objects for the promotion of art. 

Throughout the world every country possesses 
fine historical monuments of art of its own, which 
can easily be reproduced by casts, electrotypes, phe- 
tographs, and other processes, without the slightest 
damage to the originals. This is the course of opera- 
tions suggested :— 

1. Each country to form its own commission ac- 
cording to its own views for obtaining such repro- 
ductions as it may desire for its own museums. 

2. The commissions of each country to correspond 
with one another, and send information of what re- 
productions each causes to be made, so that every 
country, if disposed, may take advantage of the la- 
bours of other countries at a moderate cost. 

8. Eachcountry to arrange for making exchanges 
of objects which it desires. 

The following princes have already signed the 
convention :—Albert Edward, Prince of Wales; Al- 
fred, Dake of Edinburgh; Frederick William, Crown 
Prince of Prussia; Louis, Prince of Hesse; Albert 
Prince Royal of Saxony ; Prince he oye (Jerome) ; 
Philippe, Comte de Flandre; the Cesarevitch ; 
Nicolas, Duc de Leuchtenberg; Oscar, Prince of 
Sweden and Norway; Humbert, Prince Royal of 
Italy; Amadeus, Duke of Aosta; Charles-Louis, 
Archduke of Austria ; Rainer, Archduke of Austria; 
Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark. 

We view this remarkable convention with the 
greatest satisfaction: it promises much more than is 
at first sight obvious ; and we are truly glad to be 
able to regard his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales as the originator and main promoter of so ad- 
mirable an undertaking. 


Mr. FiEtTcuer, of the Manchester Boiler Associa- 
tion, states that it has been found that boilers of 
the plain two-flued construction, aided by a water- 
heater, are able to develop a very high result. He 
has evaporated as much as 12} lb. of water at 100 
deg. by 1 Ib. of coal on a fire-grate 6 ft. in length. 
In both cases this has been done without smoke, and 
while evaporating as much as 100 cubic feet of 
water from the boiler in the course of the hour with 
the 6 ft. fire-grate, and eighty cubic feet with the 
4 ft. grate, which is sufficient to develop, with a 
good engine, about 200 I.H.P. per hour in the first 
case, and 160 I.H.P. per hour in the second. 

Tus EMPLOYMENT OF HumMAN PowzR.—The 
following, which is the result of many experiments 
and calculations by different scientific men, shows 
approximately the effect produced by human power 
when employed in different ways, and gives us a good 
idea of their comparative efficacy. The average du- 
ration of the labour may be reckoned at eight hours 
per day. Units of work done by a man in a day :— 
Raising his own body, 2,000,000; rowing a boat, 
1,900,000 ; working a treadmill, 1,870,000 ; pushing 
or drawing a carriage, 1,500,000; turning a winch, 
1,250,000 ; working a pile engine by hand, 1,000,000 ; 
throwing earth with a spade, 500,000. 

SHape Propucep sy Lieut.—A curious illus- 
tration of the distinction between the actinic and 
the luminous quality of light, has been recently com- 
municated by the well-known photographer, Mr. 
Rejlander. Some time ago he was producing a por- 
trait in the open air, a litile after seven in the evening. 
The setting sun, low on the horizon, illuminated all 
objects on which it shone with a yellow glow ; whilst 
the opposite arch of the sky was bright, clear, and 
blue. On examining the sun-illumined image on the 
ground glass, Mr. Rejlander was struck with the fact 


that the side which was practically in shadow w,, 

in the rest, and Was 
convinced that the side of ‘the face on which the sy, 
shone would, in the picture, be the darkest si, 
whilst the opposite and mtly shaded side tj, 
lightest. Such was indeed the result ; and tho very 
fine print obtained illustrates the odd phenomeno, 


of sunlight being represented by shadow in a phoio. 
graphic image. ~ 


Tue Parsons Gun.—A 68-pounder cast-iron gup, 
converted on the Pots proposed by Mr. Parsons, 
the insertion of a tough steel tube reinforced y 
breech end by another steel tube, secured int 
the gun bya breech screw, underwent a trial at th, 
proof-butt, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, by firing tw) 
$ lb. of powder and a sho 
150 Ib., with satisfactory results. Th, 
gun, ch originally weighed 96 cewt. 1 qr. fire 
about 400 rounds in its smoothbore state, and was 
condemned as unserviceable from fissures jn tl, 
vent. Its present weight-on Parsons’ system js 
103 cwt. It is farther to be. tested by firing 1,49 
sends with charges of 80 Ib. of powder and a sho 
1 " 

Tue Eartu.—lIn a recent and able article on the 
thermometrical state of the globe, M. Arago main- 
tains the following—propositions :—First, tho earth 
was at one time fluid; second, the cause of tha 
fluidity was fire; third, at the origin of all things 
the earth was probably incandescent, and even now 
contains a portion of its primitive heat; fourth, ina 
thousand years the general tem: of the mass 
of the earth. has not cooled the tenth part of a 
degree, and the.demonstration of this proposition is 
derived from the orbit of the moon.. Arago contends 
that the surface of the earth has cooled downto 
such * extent as scarcely rk patty @ trace of its 
primitive rag mgm though it is true that, at cer 
tain depths, the original heat is prodigious. At the 
surface all the changes are reduced to almost one 
thirtieth part of a degree. 

BR wap the Reports on ie Paris Exhibition is a 

pter on a new system of shoeing horses, Its in- 
ventor, M. Charlier, contends that the present shoe 
destroys the horse's foot, and substitutes for it an 
iron band, let into a rectangular groove scooped from 
the outer circle of the horses3 foot, This band is 
fastened with seven nails, driven into 
oval holes. The sole of the foot and the frog aro 
thus allowed to touch the ground, the horse 
never slips, and never gets diseases of the foot. 
The new shoe has been tried by M. Lauguet, a large 
jobmaster in Paris, and has reduced lameness in his 
stables by two-thirds. The Omnibus Company, 
moreover, have shod 1,200 horses, and speak of the 
improvement in high terms, Has anybody ever 
clearly explained why a horse can travel without 
shoes ali his life on a stony desert as hard as iron, 
and cannot travel on an English road? 

It may be remembered that the planet Mars shows 
bright areas at its poles, alternately increasing and 
decreasing, appearing precisely in the same manner 
as our own earth would look at a great distance hav- 
ing, during the winter season, its northern polar 
region covered with snow and ice much farther to- 
wards the equator than during our summer season. 
Hence it has long been concluded that the planet 
Mars is covered with water just like our earth. From 
other observations it has long been known that Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn are surrounded by gaseous at- 
mospheres. By the observations of Janssen, the 
presence of water on Mars is now finally proved; as 
the seasons change on the planet its polar regious 
are more or less enveloped in ice, just as here ou tle 
earth, and at all times the watery vapour in the at- 
mosphere of Mars is seen in the spectrum of the 
planet, as we notice the vapour of our atmosphere iv 
the spectrum of the setting sun. 





Tue Spapr.—Few persons, perhaps, are aware 0! 
how much we are indebted to the spade. By dig- 
ging into the earth, where glimpses of the life of past 
generations have been stored and preserved alnust 
as freshly as when they were deposited ages 4°, 
we now see with our own eyes the domestic imple- 
ments, the tools, the toys, and the buildings of the 
ancients ; and day by day we are filling in the pic 
ture of the past with the veritable people that the 
lived, and with details of the manner in which thc) 
spent their daily lives; matters which are more 10- 
teresting, after all, than a mere history of wars avd 
great political events, the truth of which it is ‘0 
difficult to gain in the lifetime of any generation. !t 
is, perhaps, well that the earth has buried for cel 
turies the remains of the buildings in which these 
events occurred. Had they been exposed to the 
weather in past times, art would not have been able 
to preserve and repeat infinitely what the spade bss 





discovered. 
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(coLumBRA MARKET, BUILT BY MISS BURDETT couTTs.] 


BETHNAL GREEN MARKET. 


One of the greatest social movements of the age 
is that for the establishment of markets for the 
people, and few are there calculated to do a greater 
amount of good. ‘The want of such a means for 
supplying the masses with commodities of the best 
quality at moderate prices has long been felt, and it 
is remarkably strange that London has been hitherto 
so deficient. This want, however, will shortly be a 
thing of the past. People’s markets are now being 
established in every part of the great metropolis. 
Before long almost every district and every populous 
suburb will contain a mart of its own, in which 
people of moderate means will be supplied, as well as 
their more affluent neighbours, and where overcharges 
will be rendered impossible. In this, as indeed 
in almost avery project for the good of the masses, 
Miss Burdett Coutts is a prominent promoter. This 
lady, at once the richest heiress and most philan- 
thropic woman of her day, has devoted her life to 
charity, and the promotion of every reform calcu- 
lated to improve the condition of the poor and mode- 
rately well-off classes. She has endowed a bishopric 
at Adelaide, South Australia, built a church and 
schools at Westminster, erected another in Carlisle, 
built model lodging-h , ist 





and d most 
lavishly in the establishment of religious and 
charitable institutions. Great and useful as have 
been her exertions in the cause of charity hereto- 
fore, none of the numerous projects Miss Coutts 
has so materially aided to promote have been more 
calculated to add to the comfort and general welfare 
of the poorer classes of London, than the establish- 
ment of a people’s market at Bethnal Green. In no 
part of London was it more wanted than here. In 
this densely-populated district, where fever so often 
runs high, and where poverty is so general, one 
of the greatest wants was a means of procuring good 
and cheap food, for nothing is there that tends more 
to the spread of infection than bad or an insufficiency 
of food. Thanks, then, to the beneficence of Miss 
Coutts, a market has been established upon a large 
scale, at which all classes will be able to procure all 
the ordinary commodities of every day life at a 
moderate price. 

The new market, now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, is a handsome quadrangular building of the 
Domestic Gothic style, 285 ft. long on the west and 
east sides, and 255 it. on the north and south, partly 
of brick, relieved by stone and terra cotta facings and 
ornamentation, and reflects much credit upon Mr. 
H. A. Darbionire, the architect. On the north 


side of the quadrangle there will be a spacious 
Market Hall, 104 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, with 
a handsome wooden roof springing from twelve 
clustered shafts of polished granite. This hall 
is to contain twenty-four shambles on the ground 
floor with office attached. Above the shambles, and 
approached by internal staircases, will be galleries 
arranged for the sale of flowers, roots, &c., and the 
hall will conmunicate with the colonnades, which 
surround the market square, by groined archways 
leading to a large enclosure or yard on the north 
side, where the heavy traffic of the market will be 
carried on. 

From the central towers, in each wing, water is to 
be supplied to the entire building, and on that in the 
west wing is a scroll containing the motto, “study 
to be quiet and to do your own business.” This 
side has been named Angelina-gardens, while the 
east wing will be called Georgina~gardens, in memory 
of the founder, Miss Coutts. In the centre of the 
quadrangle there is te be a fountain, and trees are 
to be planted around it. 

There is to be a new street, which will run from 
the Hackney-road, by the north side of the market, 
and several existing thoroughfares will be greatly 
improved. One of these is Crabtree-row, on the 
south side, which is to be widened to 50 feet. The 
term for the compulsory purchase of lands is limited 
to five years, and provision is made that not less 
than eight weeks’ notice shall be given before the 
taking for the purposes of the market, or approaches, 
of fifteen or more houses occupied wholly or par- 
tially by the labouring classes. Such a clause may 
appear quite unnecessary, considering how much 
interest Miss Burdett Coutts has always shown in 
the poor. 

The market has been arranged to meet the re- 
quirements of six classes of dealers—viz., those who 
rent the shops and their adjacent dwellings; those 
who rent the shambles in the market hall ; those who 
rent the stalls in the galleries of the hall ; those who 
rent standing space underneath the colonnades ; those 
who rent standing space in the open square; those 
who hire barrows and trucks, for the ae 9 of dis- 
posing of their goods about the streets. he dwell- 
ings in the wings areintended for clerks and others 
employed inthe City: they are letat reduced rentals, 
until all Miss Coutts’s projected improvements iu the 
neighbourhood are carried out. 

A greater boon than this market could hardly have 
been bestowed upon the inhabitants of Bethnal Green, 
and by its establishment Miss Burdett Coutts has 





added a crowning act of benevolence to the many with 
which her name is connected. 





A Recutar Vistror.—A land turtle has been 
known to make thirty-seven annual visits to a par- 
ticular locality on the farm of James A. Smith, near 
Mapleville, Burrilville, R.I. Whenever seen by Mr. 
Smith himself he has caught his turtle-ship, and 
marked the year on the shell. The first one, still 
legible, is “J. A. 8., 1831.” The other years inscribed 
are 1834, 1840, 1844, 1845, 1852, 1855, 1861, 1862, 
1863, 1864, 1865, 1868. So regular has been this 
tortoise’s visits that Mr. Smith and family would 
suffer the loss of a real pleasure should they be 
intermitted. 

FREEpoM or SPEECH IN Paris.—It is very hard 
even for a clever government to silence Parisians 
when resolved to talk. Bylaw no elector in France 
cafi address a public meeting outside his own dis- 
trict upless he is also a candidate. The Opposition 
have, therefore, resolved that every Liberal who 
wishes to speak shall declare himself a candidate, 
and take the oath to the Constitution, thus enabling 
himself to speak in any district of the capital. We 
are informed that nearly 8,000 Liberals have ex- 
pressed their willingness to “take the stump” on 
these terms, and unless the Imperial Government 
adopts some new device, the freedom of speech in 
Paris will be nearly as complete as in England. 

Waces oF WomEN IN Paris.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris has instituted an inquiry into the 


employment of females in that city, and the follow- , 


ing are said to be the results:—There are in Paris 
106,310 owvriéres. They may be divided into four 
principal classes ; those who earn from 3s. 9d. to 8s. 
per day, of whom there are 770; those who earn 
from 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6d. per day, of whom there 
are 39,000; those who earn 1s. 8d. a day, who are 
said to number 49,000 ; and, lastly, 17,000 who earn 
between 5d. and 1s. per diem. The average will 
thus be about 1s. 8d. per day, from which, however, 
deduction must be made for Sundays and féte days, 
and also for dead seasons, which amount, according 
to general calculation, to nearly a third of the whole 
year. The result arrived at is that, taking the 
whole year round, the average earning of a Parisian 
workwoman is about 11d. per diem. 

A Wonperrut Woman.—All of us, or at all 
events most of us, remember the female soldier who 
lived to a hundred, and lies buried in the churchyard 
of St. Nicholas, Brighton. But she had a contem- 
porary no less remarkable than herself, indeed even 
more so in her personal character, though she fell 
short of her years. What will our readers think of 
Margaret Uch Evan, of Llanberris, who died at the 
age of 92 towards the close of last century, when 
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we tell them the following story? Being passion- 
ately fond of the-chase, she kept a great number of 
foxhounds, and of the various other kinds of dogs 
which are in favour with the sporting world; and 
she is said—tell it not in the Gath of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge; publish it not in the streets of Assheton- 
Smith’s Askalon, for fear of awakening the dead—to 
have killed more foxes in one year than all the hunts 
of Wales and all the adjoining counties killed in 
ten. She rowed well, and at 70 she was the best 
wrestler in all the country round; and yet, per contra, 
in proof of her more feminine accomplishments, we 
are bound to mention that she could play well on the 
fiddle and on the harp of her country. Margaret 
was also an excellent carpenter and joiner, and a 
good blacksmith, shoemaker, and boat-builder. To 
the last she shod her own horses and made her own 
shoes, forgetful of the old proverb which says, “ Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam ;” and through the many years 
during which she was under contract to convey the 
ore down the lakes, from,the copper mine at Llan- 
berris, she. built. her; own, boats. More wonderful 
women oe eee ,Evan may haye Lives 
and we 6 rejoiced if:anyrof our copreapond- 
ents cam help ug to i he deeds, of any- 
more worthy of, the femalefraneltise, than she, 


have 
ba es 
THB YEARS 1818 AND>1968. 


Ir will be, seem thatuthe expenience of fifty. ayers 
ago holds out. great encouragemenpito, tlie so wing, of; 
turnips at-alate period of the year, and. perhaps, the 
facts necorded by Mr. Barnes ay be.tuxped ned 
accoumb by. oupsagriculiprigts : 

“ The. .year  1GL8,, now fiftys ORM AGIOS, WR 
longest, otpelama driest summer ever-remembieny 
Talavera,.wheat had only been introduced a few 
years, and was then just getting into general repute. 
A hilly field, facing the south, was sown with this 
wheat in the autumn.of 1817. It was ripe and cut 
on the 29th of Jane; some.of.it was thrashed.on the 
2nd of July, ground onthe 4th, and: bread madeftom,| 
it on the same-day, ‘Wher. owners off thefightivenss nel 
large millers ‘Phis: was the- earliest rs ar fancy 
saw ; the whole harvest was general by the 7th of 
July, and all cut and cleared ‘by about the 25th of 
that month. 

“The whole country was of the same colour; not 
a blade of green grass was to be seen——not even tur- 
nip or cabbage ; cattle perished far the lack of food 
and water; immense numbers. df large trees died, 
plantations on dry brashy soils, and everything in 
many hedges for long distances, died right out. 
Trees that lived lost their leaves; people had to go 
many miles for water, and pay dear for it; for all 
that, we had afterwards one of the most) plentiful, 
prosperous, and fruitful seasons which I ever yet 
saw or remember to have Wheat was a won- 
derful crop, and so good in quality that the bread 
was splendid: both it and wheat were soon reduced 
in price by two-thirds. Barley and lent or spring- 
sown crops. were generally short, particularly. late 
sown, as it never had any rain from seed-time till 
harvest. The best barley was, just equal in price 
with wheat, the only period, I recollect it being so in 
my time ; hops were a wonderful crop, and first-rate 
in quality; they, came down to 1s. per lb.; apples 
from 1s. to 3s. per bushel; and the best. Orleans 
plums, and other good varieties, realized from 2s..to 
2s. 6d. per bushel, and plenty of common plums were 
sold at 4d. per quart ; cherries }d. per lb. 

“When the fine rains set in in September, the land 
was so sweetened and pulverized, hot as a furnace or 
hot-bed, smoking like a lime-kiln, that folks said it 
was tooJate for turnips; however, some cultivators 
did venture ; the seed vegetated so quickly that the 
rows were green or most luxuriant in six weeks, and 
there was produced most splendid, tur nips, as large 

sa child's head, As to grass and other ve retation, 
in a few weeks they were so luxuriant, ple atifnl, and 
of such a splendid quality, that all kinds of stock 
throve and fattened at such a rate as was neyer be- 
fore seen.” 


seen. 


ApmrraL Waxcorr.—The death. of old Admiral 

Walcott opportunely illustrates the dangers of Par- 
liamentary labours to men of his age (seventy-eight). 
He had wisely intended ‘to retire after next election, 
and would probably have been alive now if he had 
abstained from re-entering Parliamentin 1865. The 
old admiral served at, the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, aad was enthusiastically fond of, his profes- 
sion, _ He has often spoken in the Louse of Commons 
with a teéar,in, luis eye and a quivering, voice of his 
applications to the Adiuiralty for a ship, and of his 
* hope deferred,” and wasted life on account of want 
of interest.. He.was,a fine sailor of the old,schoel— 
kind, warm-hearted, blunt, and brave. One speech 
of his,a good mapy years ago, elicited a cry of 

Pdedaay ui a late Speaker, but was characteristi¢ 


of the man. The late Admiral Napier—“ Old Char- 
ley,” as he was familiarly called—in order to venti- 
late some subject on coved reform, had made a mo- 
tion, but could not find a seconder. For a moment 
there was silence, when Admiral Walcott, who sat 
on the opposite _ of the House, started up and 
said: “ By Mr. Speaker, it shall never be said 
that I saw an old brother-tar in distress and refused 
to throw him a tow-rope. I second the motion of 
the hon. and gallant admiral.” The Speaker 
looked grave, but the House applauded, and mem- 
bers have liked Admiral. Walcott the better ever 
since. 


ABBQ TSW OLD. 


TT 

CHAP TBR) XII. 
A cLoup had come,over- Abbotswold Castle; for 
the servants had ; i 


no! to notice that their 
master and their mis pboth in trouble, and 
pomnione i suspicions. wious kinds. and degrees 


yerhungethe-ouse; and? thare, were, a fey» 
fgared-thiate all within thie old walla 
under the impending, curses, Se, when it; eR 
that Gertrude,Harworth: was missi that 
tpen forpibly aid sa fate ole honseb el 
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and the no lange El mat~ y the igi had 
drawn out of its place and heli *raeled 

The girl remembered the terrible ory. which had 
startled her while — in ov emp of. her-mie+ 


tress, andinlpn. that the, maxehiouess had. 


lady had*arisen, ee caren 


sure, 

As soon as the marchioness learned that her tiring- 
woman was missing, and had been informed ‘of the 
condition in which Ruth had found things in the 
chamber, she went directly to her husband, and; told 
lim the story. 

“It was Gertrude’s voice we heard last. night,” 
she said; “‘and she must. have been in the hands of 
marauders at the time.” 

“But what reason could anyone have had, for 
spiriting poor Gertrude away ?” queried the marquis. 

And thereupon the marchioness told him . the 
strange hints and promises which the woman, had 
given her. 

“ Dear Eustace,” she said, “ villains are seeking, to 
ruin us, and Gertrude evidently possesses know- 
ledge which, upon being published, would thwart 
them. Very likely they know-of this, and have thus 
taken her away in season to keep back her evidence.” 

“ But,” returned the marquis, his mind running 
upon that part of the subject nearest to. his own 
affairs, “what can be the nature of the disclosure 
which Gertrude promised to make?” 

“Tt is something connected. with your brother's 
marriage, I am very sure,’ replied the marchioness. 

“T cannot conceive what it cam: be,” said the 
marquis. “The record of that marriage isin the 
register; and it is an hone st record, too, as faras I 
can judge.” 

“And yet,” persisted the lady. “ Gertrude assured 
me that she could tell me that which would make 
that record worthless, or, at least, such was the 
bearing of her words. Oh, Hustace, she must be 
found! Depend upon. it, our safety hangs upon the 
evidence she can give.” 

Though the marquis could not conceive, of any 
possible way in which that record could benefit him, 
yet the fact that the woman had been takem away 
from the castle, seemed to indicate that his enemies 
had done this thing to silence her. 

Touching the record, apart from this strange as- 
sertion of Gertrude Harworth’s, the marquis was con- 
fident that it was all fair and true. 

He had known old Mark Morrow; and; though he 
had his peculiar ideas, yet he was an honest man, 
aud the marquis knew could’ never have been.per- 
suaded to make a false entry. 

However, the first thing was to- search for the 
missing woman, and as scon as the marquis had 
eaten his breakfast, he summoned his. men-servauts, 
and questioned them. How was it possible that any- 
one from without could have gained entrance to, the 
court? ‘The gates were all secured at nightfall, and 
could not have been foreed open. 

“The postern,” said Douald Burns, the: groom, 





visitor-dared 





“was not locked.” 


“But the inner bars were put on?” suggested the 
marquis. 

“Yes, your lordship; but this morning I found 
that the postern had een opened from the inside; 
and upon looking around I found where a rope had 
been thrown over the wall. I can show you where 
the iron hooks caught on the — One man could 
have come over that way, and then have been able to 
open the postern, and admit whom he pleased.” 

This was accepted as the probable solution of the 
problem of entrance, and beyond that it remained 
to be discovered who were the marauders. It must 
have been someone thoroughly acquainted with the 
arrangement of the apartments and corridors of the 
dwelling. But this gave no clue; for the lords of 
Abbotswold had been generous and kind to the ont- 
side re eens on festal days ; and hundreds 
of them been permitted to roam through the 
castle at will. 

The marquis was very yeti his inquiries 
and investigations amon; 
household ; and when t 
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“T only seek information,” returned the marquis. 
“ I did not know but that——” 

He hesitated, and the young man seized the op- 
portunity ; and, in tones and manner, exactly suited 
to his words, said : 

“I am sorry this thing ‘has happened. I should 
have been sorry at any time; but more parti- 
cularly now, when'I'am the cause of so much un- 
rest to you in, another direction. I can only hope, 
my lord, that you have not allowed your excitement 
and anxiety to turn, your suspicions in this direction. 
I would rather another should suspect me of murder, 
than that you should hold a suspicion of evil against 
ine of any kind,” 

“Indeed, my young friend, I hardly kuow what 
to think.” 

“ Well!” cried old. Owen, starting, up from his 
chair—the word comiug out as. though it had been 
shot from a cannon,—" I know what to think; aud! 
know what I'll do,.too. Gertrude Harworth was as 
likely a lass as ever lived ; and if evil hath befallen 
her, [ll start.out at once in search, Your folks at 
the castle may search landward, while Albert and I 
send out our boatmen, and we'll look along the 
shore; and, mayhap, overhaul some of the craft that 
are ready to sail.” 

There was more said; but that was.all the infor- 
mation the marquis obtained, and when, he took his 
leave he was at a loss to decide whether the old man 
and his grandson had told him the truth, or whether 
they had been false to him. 

One thing in his mind weighed heavily against the 
idea of their good faith.. He was sure they had sent 
Agatha away when they saw, him coming. Why 
should they have feared her presence, if “they had 
only the truth to tell? 

He stopped at a short distance from, the cottage, 
and thought of going back;and demanding to see 
Agatha Callington; but:he gave it up, and ‘pursued 
his way homeward; and as he went he, had a new 
thought. 

When he stopped, with the impulse to, return to 
the fisher’s cottage, he had spoken to, himself the 
name of Agatha Callington; and thence the thought 
flashed upon him: 

“ Why, if during all these years she has had the 
legal right to claim our family name, has she neg- 
lected the opportunity? Why, when she might 
have justly worn the proud name of Percy, has she 
been content to retain her maiden name, thus leav- 
ing her son to bear the stigma of illegitimacy?” 

And he. allowed: himself to hope, for the while, 
that no such right had ever been hers, 

A fall week was spent by the inmates of the eastle 
searching for the. missing woman; but) not the 
slightest trace of her could be found., Eyery dwell- 
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ing—every habitable place—where she could possi- 
bi sasadee conveyed; was visited; and all those 
engaged in fitting out the various vessels that had 
left the coast had been questioned. 

The woman had been taken away during the night 
of Monday, and it-was not until'the middle of the 
following week that the marquis gave up the work ; 
and even then he only did so because /his atten- 
tion was called in another direction. 

He was sitting in his library, in company with his 
wife, when it was announced to him that: young 
Callington wished to speak with him. He directed that 
the applicant-should be shown up, and: before, he 
came the marchioness withdrew. 

Albert Callington entered the library im an easy, 
independent manner, and after the usual compli- 
ments, he proceeded directly to the business. in 
hand: 

“Lord Perey, you are already aware of the fact 
that I propose to lay claim to the marquisate, of 
Abbotswold, together with all its attendant posses- 
sions, material and titular. Your elder brother was 
my father ; I was born in wedlock ; and, in the eye 
of the law, I, and not you, became Lord of Abbotswold 
when John Percy died: I was the true heir.” 

“ My dear friend,” said the marquis, with the ex- 
pression of one who feels that he is playing a heavy 
card, “I think you will find it difficult to make 
an English jury believe that you have been all 
these years the true lord of these broad estates, 
and haye yet remained in comparative penury and 
want. If you will reflect a moment, I think you will 
see how frail is the ground upon which you stand: 
For ten years yourself and your mother, together 
with your poor old grandfather, have been content 
to live upon the pittance which the former marquis 
secured to you; and now, at this late day, you come 
forward with this'‘monstrous claim. What can your 
mother have discovered now that she did not know 
ten years ago ?” , 

“She has discovered nothing,” said the visitor, 
frankly and coolly. 

“Then I should like to know,” cried the marquis, 
“how you hope to convince a jury that you are the 
true heir ?” 

The young man smiled as he lifted his. right leg 
over the left, and even that smile, slight as it was, 
sent all the confidence from the marquis’s face. 

“My dear sir,” replied Albert, still smiling most 
affably, “if you had asked me if I possessed any 
evidence at the present time which I did not possess 
ten years ago, I should have told you yes. And now 
I will explain. It is my determination, in this 
matter, to be frank. and straightforward. Now 
listen : 

“When my mother stood in the church, on that 
Saturday night, two-and-twenty years ago, she sup- 
posed it was a true clergyman who performed the 
marriage ceremony: but afterwards she was told 
that it was not so. Someone to whom, Albert Percy 
had told what he intended to do, gave her this in- 
formation. It was a man who had been asked him- 
self to play the clergyman’s part. My mother never 
saw her husband after receiving this gratuitous in- 
telligence, He was killed on the very next day. 
She remembered, howeyer, that she had signed her 
name upon a book in the church; but she was told 
that it could not have been the register, because the 
clerk was not there, and of course nobody, but the 
clerk could have produced that important book. My 
grandfather had had his doubts from the first; and 
when he had heard the story of the man who had re- 
fused to act as clergyman, he believed that the mar- 
riage had been a, sham, and never took the trouble of 
going to the register.” 

“But,” interrupted the marquis, “I should have 
supposed he would have tried to find the man who 
finally consented to act.” 

“Ah, my lord, thereby hangs the most. unfortu- 
nate part of the story of those days. My grand- 
father’s quick, and, violent temper did us all great 
mischief, as you shaJl hear, He did not have to in- 
quire much before he discovered that one of his 
brother fishermen, named Felix Gladwell, who did 
much in the way, of smuggling, had consented 
toact as clergyman, Grandfather gained positive 
evidence that Gladwell received twenty pounds from 
Albert Percy as soon as, he had consented to play 
the part, and that he also accompanied them to 
the church, With this. information the old. man 
went after Felix, and when he. met, him, he com- 
menced at once to abuse him; then he. flew. at 
him like a tiger, and when he had punished. him, 
4s he thought, enongh, he teld. him why he.had 
done it. Had he been calm, and, in the first place, 
asked Felix if he had, helped to. deceive, his darling 
child, he would have discovered tlie truth, He would 
have learned that the marriage. ceremony was per- 
formed by a true clergyman, and I should have been 
12 possession of Abbotswold long ago. But Felix 
could not forgive him for that beating, and he held 





his peace. About a year afterwards this man.was 
convicted of smuggling, and, transported, So -his 
evidence was lost.” 

“ Butthe clergyman?” demanded the marquis, 

“Stay,” cried the visitor, with a. wave of, the 
hand. “Now you have hit the grand secret. This 
clergyman has been atthe bottom of everything. 
Felix Gladwell, instead of being the enemy my grand- 
father had thought him, was truly a friend. He meant 
that poor Agatha, whom he had himself loved right 
well, should be Marchioness of Abbotswold if she 
lived; and to that end he engaged aclergyman—one 
Peter Walsonburg by name--to officiate in his place ; 
and now mark this man’s cunning. He says to 
himself, ‘It was. planned that this,.should be a 
mock marriage, but I, will make. it a real one,’ 
So he goes to the parish clerk, and says to him, 
‘ Here—see what the son of Lord, Percy has. done. 
And now he has planned, to add still farther to 
his crime by stealing» away, your keys; entering 
the church; and there having a mock marriage per- 
formed, leading poor Agatha Callington. to. believe 
that it is allright. Let us thwart him. If you will 
give me the marriage register, I will marry them, and 
make them sign their names therein; and you can 
fill in the record afterwards.’ So Walsonburg got 
the register, and so carefully did he cover up all that 
part of the page which had been, written over, that 
Albert Percy, in the dim light, did not discover the 
cheat. It was during the day that Peter Walson- 
burg called upon the clerk. first; and when, in. the 
evening, the latter found that his keys had really 
been stolen away, and-that the young man had en- 
tered the church, he was ready to do anything to 
punish him. 

“ And now, my lord, let us follow this man. About 
a month after the death of Albert. Perey he came to 
Abbotswold, and learned that Callington and his 
family believed the marriage ceremony to have been 
a mock affair. He visited the clerk, and found that 
none of them had asked to look at the register; and 
he furthermore learned that Owen Callington was to 
receive a stated sum annually from the marquis, 
for the use of Agatha and her child. Then Wal- 
sonburg said to himself, ‘I will hold this, secret 
for my own benefit, and by-and-bye I can make 
it yield me much money. One of these days, I will 
set Agatha Callington’s son upon the throne of Ab- 
botswold, if he will pay me enough.’ 

“Yes, my lord,” pursued the young man, dropping 
his right foot to the floor, and sitting up as though 
he had got nearly through the story, “that was 
the clergyman’s plan, and he carried it out. He was 
determined to have a large sum. He dared not take 
Agatha’s word, because she might never have any 
money. In short, I was the one solitary, identical indi- 
vidual through whose hands any number of thousands 
of pounds of Abbotswold’s money could'reach him ; 
so to me alone would he sell his secret. Of courso I 
could not have fall sway: with the property until I 
was one-and-twenty ; so the man has been patiently 
waiting for me to reach that age. Then he could 
come to mé’and say, ‘ Hore—sign this paper, and I 
will give you yonder castle.’ Had he come to me atan 
earlier date, he knew that my signature to such a 
paper would have been good for nothing.” 

““Why did he not come to you when you were one- 
and-twenty? Why did he wait a year?” asked 
the marquis, in a sort of struggling manner, as 
though it were his last hope. 

“ He was in Rome, and could not: well leave. ‘He 
will return as soon as this thing is settled.” 

“ Ah!” struggling more faintly, “he comes to ex- 
tort money!” 

“No, my lord. I shall do, as-he felt suro.I would, 
all that he can wish, freely and cheerfully. And so, 
sir, you now understand) me, You remember I 
once told you how you could avoid x 

“Hold!” cried the marquis, putting forth his hand. 
“ No more of that.” 

“Then you will allow this thing to go to trial?” 

The marquis made an effort, succeeded in look- 
ing something like himself, and in bearing him- 
self accordingly. ‘Had he stopped after having 
regained his composure to reflect a moment, he would 
not have been quite so precipitate, but he had been 
betraying his weakness, he had allowed himself to 
be painfully moved, and he would now show that 
he had not lost all his pride, nor all his. confidence in 
right and justice. He arose, and with a half-hanghty 
inclination, he said: 

“T shall leave the matter in the hands.of mycoun- 
sel, and you can proceed as you see fit. -I’can only 
say farther, I trust there may be'no: more occasion 
for consultation between you and' myself.” 

The visitor understood the hint, and, with a po- 
lite bow, moved towards the door. Before turning 
the knob, however, he turned, and’ with a slight 
smile playing over his features, and in a tone 
which gave conclusive evidence that he spoke his 
true feeling, he said: 





“As we may not meet again until this business is 
settled, you will allow me to inform you that your 
decision gives me no offence. I certainly admire 
yam daughter, and I think I may truthfully say that 

love her ;, but when I consider that in obtaining 
her hand I relinquish the high and noble honours 
which are now yours to bear, I do not find the sa- 
crifice at all hard to make. I assure you, sir, I shall 
abide uncomplainingly by your decision.” 

With this the rival heir departed, and the mar- 
quis was left alone with his own reflections. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For. several days. after his interview with the 
rival heir of Abbotswold, the marquis seemed more 
like a man in a dream than anything else. He 
moved around from place to place, his head bowed 
and his hands pommee bekind him, seeking no inter- 
course with his fellows, And. in one respect he was 
ina dream, Not yet had he been ablé to make the 
claim of Agatha Callington’s son seem real. That. 
he could be hurled from the proud position he had 
occupied for so many years—he, the only marquis in 
that shire, hurled down by an illiterate boy—the 
child of a poor fisher-girl—it did not appear real. 
And like one who writhes under the torture of ap 
incubus, knowing it to be a dream, and trying with 
all his power to rouse himself therefrom, so the mar- 
quis struggled to throw off the fearful load that 
oppressed him. But he was not to remain for ever 
in this dreamy state, as we shall see. 

One day—the fifth from the visit of Albert Cal- 
lington—the marquis received a letter from London, 
the seal of which bore a crest; and upon opening it 
and casting his eyes upon the signature, he found it 
to be from Sir Charles Stanwood. 

“From Sir Charles,” he muttered. “I wonder 
what he has.to.say—ha! by the way——” 

And it flashed upon, him that,his rival had hired 
the baronet to conduct his case. 

Then he turned to the beginning of the letter and 
read; as, he, did so, he began, to tremble and turn 
pale; and when he had concluded, he sank ‘back 
with a deep groan, completely overcome. The bar- 
rister informed him that he had consented to take in 
hand the claim of Albert Percy to the estates of Ab- 
botswold, and he wrote not only that he might know 
whom his counsel would have to meet, but also to 
crave his lordship’s pardon. 

“eee At first,” he wrote, “I refused to have 
anything at all. to do. with the matter; but when it 
had been clearly shown to,me thatthe claim was a 
just one, I had no excuse forrefusing. If youshould 
conclude. to defend your possession, you can instruct 
your counsel that I have the case in hand, and that I 
shall be pleased to,see him or them, at any time. Of 
course, it is not for,me to give you advice. Though, 
personally, I am your very dear friend, yet, profes- 
sionally, I am for the time prevented from giving you 
counsel. As, the case is one which rests entirely 
upon simple facts, we shall proceed at once, and I 
trust that you will be,ready torespond.” 

As;soon as the marquis could control himself he 
sent for, his.agent, and having explained the matter 
to him fully, he bade him make immediate prepara- 
tions for going to London. 

“ How long a time will you require ?” 

Mr. Drake replied that he could. be ready in an 
hour. 

“Then go immediately. Select the best horse in 
the stable, and change on the road as often as you 
please.” . 

While the agent was getting ready, the marquis 
sat down and wrote a letter to a Mr. Henry Merrivale 
—one of the most successful barristers in England, 
and one whom he had often met while in college, 
Merrivale having at that time been a professor of 
legal jurisprudence in one of the law schools, Into 
Mr. Merrivale’s hands he entrusted. his case. Ho 
wrote afew of the chief poirts; informed him that 
Sir Charles Stanwood had been engaged on the other 
side, and advised that he should confer with 
Stanwood as soon, as: convenient. Farther in- 
structions were given to Drake when he, was ready 
to start ; and, finally, the lawyer was to, come down 
to Abbotswold as-soon as he. had done what was 
necessary to be.done in London. 

As Mr. Drake rode.out from, the park and entered 
the highway, he meta man on foot, dressed inthe garb 
of aclergyman; and.as he came close to, him, he re- 
cognized: him to be the same,.who had, once called 
upon the. marquis, for permission to preach in the 
church,at, the village; and, this was the man, the 
agent knew, who was leagued with the Cailingtons 
in the plot against the marquis, He would havo 
ridden on without speaking, but the man. hailed him, 
and hecould not well refuse to stop. 

“ Mr. Drake, I believe ?” 

“That is my name, sir,” replied» the. agent, very 

+ and repellingly. 
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“Can I send a message to the marquis by you ?” 

“No, sir. I shall not probably see his lordship 
again for a week or more.” 

“Then I must call myself. In the trial which is 
likely to come off he will want counsel, and I have 
in mind a most excellent barrister whom I would like 
to recommend to him.” 

“Tf that be all you seek, sir, you need not trouble 
yourself. The marquis wil) select his own conp- 
sel.” 

“T thank you,sir. Good-day.” 

Without deigning to return the salutation the agent 
rode on. ‘ 

The Rev. Peter Walsonburg having gained all the 
information he sought, pursued his way towards the 
cottage of Owen Callington. He had simply desired to 
know if the marquis intended to employ counsel, and 
stand up for his possessions. If the agent were to be 
gone a week or more, then, of course, he must be going 
tu London ; and, since the marquis was to find his own 
counsel, and Drake was his confidential man, it fol- 
lowed naturally enough that the latter was now 
going to engage the legal assistant. 

Arrived at the cottage his reverence found Albert 
away at the village, and only the old man and his 
daughter within. Owen had promised, had solemnly 
sworn, that while this important business was in 
hand he would keep perfectly sober, and thus far he 
had kept his word. 

Walsonburg sat down and chatted awhile, and at 
the first favourable opportunity he whispered to 
Owen that he should come out and join him after he 
had gone away. 

“ Albert is not in ?” remarked Walsonburg, break- 
ing a silence which had lasted several seconds. 

“No,” said Agatha. “He is at the village.” 

“ When will he be back?” 

His mother did not know. 

“Then I'll not wait. It is nothing important. 
Another time will answer. I was passing, and I 
thought I would come in and speak with the lad, if 
he were at home.” 

And thus speaking, he arose and took his leave. 

“There,” cried Owen, a little while after he 
had gone, “I meant to have asked him if he’d heard 
from London yet.” 

“ Why, he told us all about London,” said Agatha. 

“ Ay, lass, but not about the thing I want to know, 
nota word. But I can overhaul him.” ' 

Chuckling at what he flattered himself was an 
adroit piece of strategy, the old man caught up his hat 
and hurried out, and at a short distance from the 
cottage he found Walsonburg waiting for him. 

“ What is it, your reverence ?” 

“Owen Callington, it is something of fearful im- 

ort.” 
. Owen gaped in wonder, and the quivering and 
paling of his lip told that he was startled; for 
Walsonburg had spoken very solemnly. 

“ What is it, your reverence ?” 

“We have got Gertrude Harworth safe for the 
present,” pursued Peter. 

“ Yes. As safe as she can be.” 

“ But, Owen, have you thought what you will do 
with her after you all go to live in the castle ?” 

The old man stared at his interlocutor without 
auswering. Walsonburg reflected a little while, and 
then added: 

“There is one thing very certain; while that 
woman lives you are not safe.” 

Just as these words were spoken two men ap- 
proached from the beach, and our friends moved up 
under cover of a clump of alders which grew by the 
wayside. 

Now it so happened that a third party whom they 
had not seen, had been approaching at the same time 
in another direction ; and as he saw them seek this 
cover, he took a fancy to crawl up and hear what 
was going on. 

“ Your reverence,” resumed Owen, after the two 
men had passed, “ you speak truly, I am afraid. We 
shall have te keep Gertrude Harworth shut up.” 

“ Shut up!” 

“Yes. If she isn’t safe where she is, we'll move 
her somewhere else.” 

Peter shook his head. 

“ Peter Walsonburg,” cried the fisherman, the 
light flashing upon him, and sending a thrill through 
his whole frame, “what do you mean? Do you 
mean that—that——- Perhaps you mean that we must 
send the woman out of the country.” 

“ Where she would not be so safe as she is here,” 
retorted Walsonburg, petulantly. “Suppose you 
send her to China; are not there ears there as well 
as here?” 

* Out with it, Peter!” 

“ T see you understand me.” 

“Ay. You mean that she must be—be—killed! 
—murdered !”’ 

* Call it so, if you please, my son.” 


“T have called it so,” said the oldman. “And 





now,” he added, stoutly, “I swear to you, I’ll have 
nothing at all to do with any such work.” 

“ Well, well, Owen, you can do as you like; only 
you had better think of this matter. Imagine what 
would be the result if Gertrude Harworth should get 
free.” 

“T don’t believe she’d ever say a word,” declared 
the old man. “I don’t believe she’d ever open her 
lips on the subject.” 

“Ab, my son,” said the man in black, “ you had 
better not.be too sure.” 

“Stay!” exclaimed Owen Callington, with a 
resolute look upon his swarthy face; “I swear to 

‘ou, new for all time, that I’ll never dip my hands in 


them sits one of those human electric batteries. Upon 
the. ninety-and-nine you bestow not so much of 
a glance as would carry the features of either one of 
them over to another day, while upon the hundredth 
man you gaze in rapt attention. You cannot help it, 
for you are looking a man. 

Such a man was ame wale, and he had the 
reputation of one of the clearest-headed and 
most able say to the kingdom, and his judgmen: 
was seldom, if ever, at fault. His opinion was con- 
sidered a final thing, and those who knew him wel] 
never ventured into a suit at law against it. The 
marquis knew well all this, and hence he had folt per- 
fectly safe in placing his case entirely in his hands. 

It dan age to the marquis. the interim be- 





Blood in that way. I'll never do a deliberate murd 
—no, not to save mry life—never!” 

“Ha!” 

“Don’t be alarmed. It’s nobody that'll harm yeu,” 
said Albert Callington, s g¢ out from behind the 
bushes. “Only,” he added, with a slight langh, “I 
advise you, the next time yeu have occasion te jump 
out of the frying-pan, look eut that you don’t jymp 
into the fire. You escaped the two men on the beach, 
and fell under the ears of another close at your 
back.” 

“Well, well,” said Walsonburg, having recovered 
from his fright. “I am thankful I have gained the 
lesson at so slight a cost. And so you have heard 
what we have been saying ?” 

“ Yes ; and perhaps it is well that it is so. Let me 
know that that woman, of whom you have been 
speaking, can, by the breath of her mouth, destroy 
my prospects at Abbotswold——” 

“As surely can she,” interrupted Walsonburg, 
“as the frosts of autumn can blast the flowers of 
summer !” 

“Then tell me how stands her knowledge in my 
way, and I'll exercise my own judgment. If1I find 
it dangerous tome, I'll hush it. I have gone teo 
far, and the stakes are too high, to relinquish the 
game now. Relinquish it! Relinquish the Mar- 
quisate of Abbotswold! By heaven! I think never 
before stood a youth like me with such a prize 
within his grasp. A peer of the realm! To stand 
one full step in the scale of precedence above an 
earl! Ye gods! and shall the life of one woman 
stand ’twixt me and all this? No, no—never! 
Tellme: what knowledge hath she that stands in 
my way?” 

“ Knowledge !” muttered Walsouburg, half to him- 
self. “Ah, my son, itis her very self that stands 
between you and the peerage.” 

Albert started, with a sudden gasp, and caught 
Walsonburg by the arm. His thoughts had flashed 
back to that night, in the old church, two-and-twenty 
years before. 

Strange works, surely, were done then and there. 
The bridegroom had been deceived. Another than 
the one he had engaged to do the work married him, 
and in the dim light he had not seen it. Might 
there not have been another than the one he thought 
standing by his side, as well as before him? Ww 
else could any woman stand in his way of Abbots- 
wold ? 

“ Peter?” he gasped between his clenched teeth, 
at the same time giving Walsonburg a grip upon the 
arm that made him scream with pain, “do yon 
assure mé that Gertrude Harworth stands in my way 
of possessing Abbotswold ?” 

“ Albert, she does !” 

“ And who else ?” 

“ What mean you?” 

“ Who else knows this ?” 

“Before heaven, my son, outside of your own 
home, only Gertrude Harworth and myself, of all that 
dwell upon the earth, can breathe a syllable to mar 
your prospects of the marquisate.” 

The young man let go the arm, and dropped his 
hands by his side. 

He fully believed he had gained the secret of 
Gertrude Harworth’s position with relation to the 
enormous stakes for which he was playing; and he 
had resolved that she should not mar his prospects 
if he could help it. 

Slowly he raised his arms, and folded them upon 
his breast, like one who has staked his life upon the 
hazard of a die, and: calmly, with a frozen calmness, 
said 


“Gertrude Harworth will not stand in my way 
many days!” 

Mr. Drake had been gone eight days. On the 
ninth he returned, and with him came Mr. Merrivale, 
the barrister. 

Henry Merrivale was a man nearly sixty years 
of age, tall and well-formed, with a commanding 
presence, and with one of those faces which at once 
attract and enchain the attention of the beholder. 
There are men who seem to be incarnations of elec- 
tric force. If yeu meet them in the street you turn 
instinctively and gaze after them. Upon the platform 
of a spacious hall are a hundred men, and among 


tween Merrivale’s arrival and the time when he could 
see himalone. He tried to read an opinion in the 
lawyer’s face, but he might as well have sought i; 
in the hat which he had left in the hall. 

But dinner was at length ever. The 
with the ladies had come to an end, and 
said, with a smile: 4 

“ Now, my lord, I am at your service.” 

The a tried to gain comfort from that smile, 
but it did no good. It was only a surface smile. 
It had no depth. 

They reached the library; the lamps were lighted; 
the doors were closed; counsel and client faced 
each ether, and new the marquis read his doom. 
He could not ask a question, and the barrister kindly 
relieved him from the necessity of trying. 

“My lord, I have carefully examined all the 
evidence im your case, pro and con, and I have con- 
ferred freely with. Stanweed, He and I, as you are 
pons ep et —_ psa in eur professien, 
the often e as present case, against 
leah athen I'll tell you what I find the other party 
cam prove beyond the tyofadenbt. n the 
second day of S: in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty, the Right Honourable Al- 
bert Percy, eldest son of Lord John Percy, Marquis 
of Abbotswold, was married to Agatha, only child of 
Owen Callington, yeoman. Could you think of join- 
ing issue on that ?” 

“No, sir,” said the marquis, with a melancholy in- 
clination of the head. 

“Then I have but two questions to ask farther. 
Is the woman now calling herself Agatha Callington 
the same Agatha who was married to Albert 
Percy ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I know she is.” 

* And could hope then to cast a doubt upon 
the paternity of this man who claims to be the 
legal heir to Abbotswold 

The marquis bowed his head and reflected. Ho 
could remember Agatha Caltington in the bloom 
and beauty of at years, and he knew that 
she was a true-hearted, honest girl; and it was 
her very truth of leve and trust in his brother 
that had brought the berg f stain that man had ever 
dared to breathe against her. 

“ Have you seen this youth?” he finally asked, 
looking up. 

“T have,” replied the barrister, with a slight 
smile. 

“ And you think he carries in his very face evi- 
dence of his mother’s good faith with Albert Percy?” 

“Tt is too plain to be mistaken, my lord ; that is 
certain.” 

“ And, furthermore,” asked the marquis, “as in 
the case of the mother, so with the child; he has 
been under my eye since the date of his birth, and 
I should as soon think of déubting the relatious 
which my wife and child sustain tewards me, as to 
doubt the relations which exist between my dead 
brother and the people of whom we have spoken. 
I allude to the fact of the paternity only. The mar- 
riage I do not like to admit, because-I know that my 
brother never meant that it should be so.” 

“Thave heard the whole story, my lord, and I have 
no doubt in my own mind that Albert Percy was im- 

sed upon by Walsonburg ; but when‘we remember 
fo fearful an imposition he was thereby prevented 
from casting upon the woman who was to become 
the mother of his child, we shall not hope to gain 
a jury to our side. And, furthermore, my lord, 
I should dread to have you exposed to the ne- 
cessity of hearing Sir Charles Stanwood address & 
jury upon that point of the case. I think it would 
well gh break your heart—that is, if yeu hold the 
memory of your brother dear.” 

A long silence, and then the marquis said: 

“Mr. Merrivale, you would not carry this far- 
ther ?” 

“ My lord, I will be frank. If you cannot give me 
a ground for defence not yet presented, I must, for 
my own good name, drop the case. It would present 
but a simple farce in court.” 

“Heaven have mercy on my poor Isabel! Mercy, 
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oh, heaven, for my child!” 
(To be continued.) 
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Last winter in the Polar Seas was the mildest 
known for twenty-five years ; the natives of those 
seas lost all their winter supply meat, which 
is usually preserved by being . It is likely 
that the whalers, through the mildness of last winter, 
will be able to penetrate during this summer even 
farther than they did last year into the Polar Seas. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cuzap Ics Prrcner.—The following is a simple 
method of keeping ice water for a long time in a 
common pitcher or jug. Place between two sheets 
of paper (newspaper will answer, thick brown is 
better,) @ layer of cotton batting about half an inch 
in thickness, fasten the ends of paper and batting 
together, forming a circle, then sew or paste @ crown 
over one end, making @ box the shape of a stove- 
pipe hat minus the rim. Place this over an o: 
pitcher filled with ice-water, making it deep enoug 
to rest on the table, so as to exclude the air, and the 
reader will be astonished at the length of time his 
ice will keep and the water remain cold after the ice 
is melted. 

To RemovE THE TAsTE or New Woop.—A new 
keg, churn, bucket, or other wooden vessel, will 
generally communicate a disagreeable taste to any- 
thing that is put into it. To prevent this inconveni- 
ence, first scald the vessel well with boiling water, 
letting the water remain in it until cold; then dis- 
solve some pearlash or soda in lukewarm water, 
adding a little lime to it, and wash the inside 
of the vessel well with this solution. Afterwards 
scald it well with plain hot water, and rinse it with 
cold water before you use it. The reason for this is 
the ready combination of resinous matters with alka- 
lines to form compounds soluble in water. The 
resinous substances of wood, while new, cause a dis- 
agreeable taste and odour in substances kept in 
wooden vessels. 

PRESERVATION OF OILCLOTHS.—Oilcloths are often 
damaged by the use of soap containing too much 
caustic alkali in-cleansing their surfaces. All vege- 
table oils which are adapted for yse in painting 
absorb oxygen upon exposure to the air, and assume’ 
resinous characters. ‘The drying properties of such 
oils are increased by heating them with litharge; 
which, by partially oxidizing them, renders their 
complete oxidation ® work of less time than would 
otherwise be the case. Oils thus treated are called 
“boiled oils.” In this state they are used as a 
vehicle for the various pigments used in painting 
and in the manufacture of oilcloths. Resinous sub- 
stances resulting from the oxidization of vegetable 
oils are strongly acted upon by the caustic alkalies. 
It will be seen, then, that the use of soaps containing 
an excess of soda or potash would be liable to 
destroy surfaces of oilcloths. To preserve them 
properly they should be washed with Castile soap 
only, and occasionally receive a coat of good copal 
varnish. 

GREASING WaGcons.—But few people are aware 
that they do waggons and carriages more injury by 
greasing too plentifully than in any other way. A 
well-made wheel will endure common wear from ten 
to twenty-five years, if care is taken to use the 
right kind and proper amount of grease; but if this 
matter is not attended to, they. will be used up in 
five or six years. Lard should never be used ona 
waggon, for it will penetrate the hub and work its 
way out around the tenons of the spokes, and spoil 
the wheel. Tallow is the best lubricator for wood 
axle-trees, and castor oil for iron. Just grease 
enough should be applied to the spindle of a waggon 
‘o give ita light coating; this is better than more, 
‘or the surplus put on will work out at the ends, and 
be forced by the shoulder-bands and. nut-washers 
into the hub around the outside of the boxes. To 
oil an iron axle-tree, first wipe the spindle clean with 
‘ wet cloth with spirits of turpentine, and then 
“pply a few drops of castor oil near the shoulder 
andend. One teaspoonful is sufficient for the whole. 


Sugar IN New Sour Waugs.—Not long since 
the first parcel of colonial sugar, consisting of 120 
bags and 34 casks of treacle, grown at Hastings, was 
Submitted for competition in this calony. A portion 
Orit made 34/. per ton, and the remainder 33. This 
end has been effected by perseverance for some time, 
= itis hoped it will be continued, as there has 
- at last produced sugar from the cane, the produce 
ot the soil of the colony, manufactured by colonial 

machinery, 
may AEN TINS AND THE! Post-Orrice.—The Post- 
ae ee ina upon the statistics of the 
jen ce for 1867, mentions that the custom of 
On th & valentines is. by no means on the decrease. 
® contrary, the number rose from 997,900 in 





1866 to 1,119,142 in 1867. Most of them are sent 
from London, and the number posted in the western 
district is larger than that in any other district of the 
capital, probably from the great number of country 
servants there congregated. A very large number 
of valentines, we should add, though the proportion 
is uncertain, are not printed love letters at all, but 
are intended for children, and are often very expen- 
sive. In Norfolk, thirty years ago, a child without 
valentines felt herself B sesivton 3 and to judge by 
the character of those sold the custom now extends 
to London. 

Bre Ben.—The freaks of Big Ben in the clock 
tower at Westminster have given rise to a contro- 
versy between Messrs. Par m and Griesbach, 
but there is no promise of any satisfactory result. 
Big Ben is, it is said, a perfect chameleon in tone, 


singing out B in one place, E in another, D ina third, 
han; 


occasionally c himself into the octaves below 
of these sounds—proving himself to be a very Will- 
pf-the-Wisp up and down the harmonic gamut. The 


question of resulting sounds, or, in other words, grave | 


harmonics, stands independent of bells and har- 
moniums, and ought to be discussed in a true and scien- 
tific way. The experiment should follow the problem 
and its argumentation. 





HOW I BECAME AN OLD MAID. 


Because I couldn’t help it, there! Do you sup- 
poe I wanted to be an old maid? Do you suppose 

prefer gray cats, green tea, and knitting work to 
a good-looking husband? I'd like to know what 
you take me for! 

I’m resigned now—at least so faras a woman can 
be expected to be resigned—but I wasn’t always so. 
I was very nearly being engaged once, and once I 
was all but married ; I'll tell you about it—in confi- 
dence, of course ! 

He was a fat, jovial, middle-aged widower with 
two daughters, and the handsomest whiskers I 
ever saw, and the delicious insinuating way he had 
of bending down his head close to mine and saying 
in a half whisper: “How do you do, Miss Hetty!” 
was beyond all description ! 

He didn’t positively come to see me very often, 
but he was always stopping at our gate, (his farm 
adjoined ours,) and having nice little chats, and 
strolling home from singing school and weekly 
meetings with me. 

One evening he dropped in about dusk. I heard 
him rubbing his boots on the doormat, as I sat at 
work in the hall window. 

“Come in Dutton and have a pipe,” says my father, 
as hospitable as could be. 
fe “No, thank’ee,” says he, “I’ve called to see Miss 

etty !” 

“ Oh,” says my father, with alittle chuckle, “that’s 
it, hey ? Well, you'll find her in the hall.” 

I worked away, making believe not to hear his 
step until he was close to me! And then I started, 
and cried, “Dear me!” and hss my thimble, in 
the most natural way in the world. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Hetty,” says Dutton. 

“T'll try not to be, sir,” I answered. 

“ Now what do you suppose I’m going to say to 
you, my dear ?” says he. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, sir,” says I, hanging down 
my head, 

“T’ve been thinking, this long while, Miss Hetty, 
that you were fitted to adorn another sphere than 
that you so admirably occupy here!” 

I didn’t make any answer, but I eventually re- 
solved that when we were married, I’d have a wing 
added to the south end of the Dutton house—the 
dining-room always was too small—and I'd have new 
crimson curtains, instead of the faded old green 
hangings, and that the old hemlock tree should be 
cut down, as quick as axe could level it. 

All these ideas shot through my brain in less than 
a minute, while I sat and listened with my eyes in- 
tently fixed on the hem of my gingham dress. 

“Do you suppose,” he went on, “you could be 
induced to leave your home here, and your kind, in- 
dulgent father? I know it’s asking a great deal of 
you, Miss Hetty.” 

“ Yes," I faltered, “but——” 

“But the little bird must leave the home nest 
some time,” he-said, laughingly, “and if you would 
accept the offer I have to make you 

Little as I was experienced in such matters, I felt 
that the time was now come to speak. 

“Can you doubt it ?” I asked, trying hard to blush, 
but with a painful consciousness that. all my tender 
emotions were concentrating, rosily, as usual, in the 
end of my nose. ‘ 

“Then it is yes ?” 

“ Of course it is yes,” I said, archly. : 

“You are fond of children? My two girls will 
be among the claimants for your time and affection. 





“They shall be daughters to me,” I answered 
with enthusiasm. 

“* And what time could you——” 

“ At any time that you please to name.” 

“ Ahem—yes—the first week in September would, 
I suppose, be preferable.” 

“TI will be ready then,” I faltered. 

“ And I will ascertain the particulars, and let you 
know as early as possible. I told the trustees I[ 
thought you could be persuaded to accept the posi- 
tion.” 

“ What trustees?” 

“ The trustees of the St. Genevien Seminary. The 
position of which I speak, is that of English teacher.” 

I dropped my work-basket with a crash! Teacher 
in the St. Genevien Seminary, when I had all the 
while supposed myself to be sought in marriage! Oh, 
my countrywomen, what a fall was here! And there 
sat Dutton, as complacent and smiling as ever! 

“ You see,” he pursued the hateful topic, “I have 
@ very special reason for wishing to send my daugh- 
ters to boarding-school just now! I don’t mind 
telling you, in confidence, my dear Miss Hetty, that 
I am contemplating a speedy marriage with Lucy 
Hooper !” 

Lucy Hooper, indeed! a pink-faced little girl of 
eighteen, who knew no more about housekeeping 
than I did about verbs! Lucy Hooper! 

“ And,” went on the absurd old widower, smirking 
like a lover of twenty-one, “I should like to feel 
that your improving influence was brought to bear 
upon my dear girls, for Malvina is a little inclined to 
be sullen, and Sarah Jane——” 

“ Yes, I know,” I interrupted, with an impatient 
little toss of my head, ** but I don’t like teaching!” 

“ Don’t like teaching! Why, I thought-——” 

“TI can’t help what you thought!” I interrupted, 
tartly. “I don’t choose to accept the place!” 

Dutton stared, with eyes like miniature full moons. 

“ My dear Miss Hetty-——” 

“I’m not your dear Miss Hetty!” I burst out, 
ready to cry with rage and vexation. “And I see 
no use in wasting any farther words on the matter. 
I won’t teach in the St. Genevien Seminary! And 
I dare say Miss Lucy Hooper is wondering why 
you don’t come over there this fine evening!” 

“ Am I to understand——” 

“ You're to understand exactly what you please !” 
I exclaimed, beating a retreat with my work-basket. 
“Good evening, Mr. Dutton.” 

And that was my first offer—or at least the first 
that I was near having. Lucy Hooper has married 
him now, and I hope she has a good time of it! 

It was two years after that, when I was living 
in Madame Rocheparde’s fashionable establishment 
—for I had got tired of the country, and wanted to 
enjoy a glimpse of fashionable life—that I became 
acquainted with Gustave Emile Dupin, the dearest, 
dark-eyed foreigner in the world, with a lisp, and a 
moustache like black silk. 

“T me felicitate that mademoiselle has not yet her 
heart surrendered to other aspirants,” he said, “for 
is it not that I may hope?” 

I didn’t know what to say—but Gustave caught 
my hand in both of his. 

“The charming mademoiselle—why does she 
hesitate?” he ejaculated; “I am her slave—her 
faithful dog—the dust beneath her tiniest of tiny 
feet! Shall I my brains explode with the pistol ?— 
for life without my Henriette’s devotion were but a 
lengthened misery!” 

“Gustave, how frightfully you talk,” said I, be- 
ginning to be quite terrified. 

“ You will then be mine?” 

“Yes,” I faltered. What else could I say? 

I was engaged this time; and how the widows 
and maidens of Madame Rocheparde’s boarding- 
house did envy me, to be sure. The Countess Dupin 
—for Gustave had hinted at a title to which he was 
next heir. 

How delightfully it would sound—and how I 
should enjoy sending my wedding-cards to Lucy 
Hooper—I mean to Mrs. Dutton! 

The wedding was fixed for the next month. It 
was rather a precipitate arrangement, but Gustave 
told me, in his pretty chivalric phrase, that he could 
not exist without me any longer. , And I really 
didn’t see the necessity for any more delay; so I 
got. the dress—white silk dress, and began upon 
the trousseau, with two seamstresses and a machine. 

It was the day before the eventful Thursday, and 
I was busy packing my trunk, when Gustave came 
in with disheveled hair and cravat tied all on one 
side. 

“Dear me, Gustave, what is the matter?” 

“Tt is that your Gustave is wretched—that he 
seeks but to bid his Henriette adieu ere he himself 
annihilates. Weep not, 5 angel! but forget that 
thy poor Gustave has ever lived !” 

‘And then, in answer to my eager questionings. he 
confessed that he had endorsed the note of a commer- 
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cial friend—-that. the friend had failed to meet his 
engagements, and that he consequently became liable. 

“ How much is it ?” I asked. 

“But a paltry hondred pounds—and to-morrow 
gold will flow in upon mein streams. My arrange- 
ments are all made; I shall receive remittances to- 
morrow. But for to-day—alas, my Henriette! why 
does not heaven strike me with thunderbolts?, Wliy 
do I live ?” 

“Pean lend you a hundred pounds, Gustave !” 

“My guardian angel! my“queen of love! It-is 
but for one Jee-tel day, and then your Gustave will 
heap the treasures of all his ancestors at your feet !” 

I happened to have just # hundred pounds left, for 
my outfit had been more expensive than I had’ ex- 
pected, and I gaveit tohim. He bent to kiss my hand 
—Dutton, in all his common-place courtship, never 
dreamed of kissing Lucy Hooper's hand! there wasn’t 
the shadow of poetry in his nature! 

“To-morrow,” he murmured, “to-morrow! Ah, 
my Henriette! Until then I count tlie minutes—I 
number the seconds!” 

And he went off, buoyant and debonnaire asa Clie- 
valier Bayard. 





The wedding morning came. but no bridegroom! 
the mysti¢ hour—but still no Gustave! 

I was beginning to grow hysterical; when -finally 
Madame Rocheparde hurried in, with a note bearing 
my betrothed’s delicate calligraphy. 

“My poor mademoiselle, read that!” ‘she cried} 
throwing it into my lap. 

It was a communication from Gustave to Madame 
Rocheparde, to the effect that he had'sailed: for 
France on yesterday's steamer—that he was tired of 
England and the English, and sought in the more 
genial sunshine of his native shore a brighter career. 

“ As for the maid, old and ugly, to whom I was 
affianced,” he wrote, “she has served my turn.. I 
have spent her part of the hundred pounds to buy a 
passage! Did she for an instant dream that I, Gus- 
tave Emile Dupin; should squander myself on: her! 
For her conceit and folly she is but rightly punished. 
Adieu, my good madame for ever, from your 

“GUSTAVE.” 

That was the end of my only engagement! 

I never have had any more chanees. T’in-a settled 
old. maid now, and likely to remain so; but, never- 
theless, I consider myself a very ill-used person. All 
my contemporaries are married; but I'am yet an un- 
plucked rose—an ungarnered jewel! Somebody has 
lost a good wife—that’s all I know. Ay Ri 





FACETIZ, 


How much does a fool, weigh generally ?—-A sim- 
ple-ton. 

A‘ GHAP out West says he cured palpitation of the 
heart by the application of another palpitating heart 
to the part affected. 

A MAN. complaining of a son stroke, was asked 
wat he meant, as he looked in: good health. 
“Twin boys, by the favour of my wife,” he. an- 
swered. 

Tue Boston Transcript says of a long list of the 
thieves of New York city, lately published in-one of 
the papers of that city, that “ the incompleteness of 
the list may be guessed when we say that not one 
member of the city government is on it.” 

“]T sEB you are in black; are you in mourning for 
a friend?” was propounded by one friend to another 
in the street, the other day. “ No, ] amin mourning 
for my sins.”’ “ I never heard that you lost any,” was 
the instant and keen reply. 


A onapP from the country, stopping at one of our 
hotels, sat down to dinner, Upon the bill of fare 
being handed to him by the waiter, he remarked that 
he “didn’t care "bout readin’ now—he’d wait, till 
after dinner,” 

A DISSIPATED and unmannerly nobleman, presum> 
ing upon his “ nobility,” once asked Sir WalterScott, 
who sat opposite to him at a dinner, what the dif- 
ferences was between Scott and: sot. “Just the 
breadth of the table,” retorted Sir Walter, 


Ir wasn’t such a bad notion on the part of aglover 
who hung up in his glove-shop the following pla- 
card; “ Ten thousand hands wanted immediately !” 
And underneath it was written in very small charac- 
ters, “to buy my gloves—the best quality.” 

DomeEstic.—The cry of the day is the crisis ; that 
of the night is the baby. Never give an infant_a 
knife, in case it should, cut its teeth, If a child. is 
troublesome, send it to. a, nursery-garden; if the 
nursery-maid cannot. manage, it, the nurserymap 
may. It is the father’s duty. to feed his children; re- 
member that he is their pap-pa, It is vulgar to nod; 
if your wife “bobs,” her head you needn't. Jays | 
and. broils sliould always, be coutined. to jams and | 
beefsteaks. if your wif. asks for a slaw). give her | 





one, especially if she says. that she shall have it. 


When the baby walks give it: a:perambulator. | If 


your wife dresses your dinner nicely, let her dress 
herself as well: Itis only the brute that beats:his 
wife; therefore never countenance a husband having 
recourse 'to a club. The best ¢heck for a milliner’s 
bill is.a.cheque for the amount: Domestic felicity 
consists-in unbounded faith-in coldimeat and pickles. 


MATRIMONIAL PASTE, 

“Really, my dear,” said poor. Mr, Jones.to, his 
“better half,” “ you have sadly disappointed ma... I 
onee considered.you a gewel of a woman, but. you've 
turned out only.a bit of; matrimonial paste.” 

“Then, my love,” was.the reply, ,“ console ,your- 
self with the idea that. paste is .very adhesive, and 
will stick to you as, long as you live.” 

AN insulting dandy, with a crooked nose, ‘once 
asked a countryman what. his brains were made+of. 
“ I don’t know about my drains,” replied the country- 
man, “but IT know what your nese» is made. of.” 
“What?” asked the dandy. “It’s. made atrye,” 
(awry). 

A tirrsty Quaker, haying stopped at a tavern to 
get a pot of beer, and observing that the measure 
was deficient, asked the landlord how many casks 


| he drew in a month: “Pen,” -wasthereply. “ And 


wouldst thew not like te draay eleven, my friend?” 
“Yes.” “Then I'll tell thee how: fill thy measures!” 


A LITTLE SERMON. 

There was'a clergyman who often became quite 
vexed at finding his little grandchildren in his study. 
One day, one of these childrem was standing by his 
mother’s side, and she was speaking: to him of 
heaven. 

“Ma,” said hey “I don’t want to goto, heaven!” 

“ Don't want to:go to heaven, my son?” 

“No, ma; I am sure [ don’t!” 

“ Why not, my son?” 

“Why, grandpa will be there, won't’ he ?” 

“Why, yes, I hope he will.” 

“Well, just as soon as he. sees us, he'll come 
scolding along; and say—‘ Whew!» whew! what are 
those boys here for?’ I don't want to go to heaven, 
if grandpa is going to be there!” 

LOOKING AFTER THE Matin Cnuance,—A young 
and beautiful but, poor widow was looking after a 
rich old widower. Her friends wished to know what 
she wanted to marry him for, She replied, “ For 
pure love. I love the ground (meaning farm, proba- 
bly) on which he walks, aud the very house in which 
he lives.” There is platonic love for you! 

A oITY, exquisite having become, agriculturally 
ambitious, went in search of a.farm, and finding one 
for sale, began.to bargain for it.. The seller men- 
tioned, as one of the farm's recommendations, that 
it. had a very cold spring on. it; “ Ah—aw,” said 
the fop, “I won't take it.then, for I’ve heard that.a 
cold spring ruined the. crops last. year, and I don't 
want a place. with such a.drawback upon it.” 


KEEPING A SECRET. 

The disbeliever_ in ,woman’s ability to keep a se- 
eret would have, repented his. error had he known 
Lucy P——, a brunette, whom everybody scolded 
for her odd and quizzical’ sayings, and. everybody 
loved for her frankness. 

One day she was walking with a friend, arm-in- 
arm, and was teasing her friend to tell her some- 
thing which was not proper to be universally circu- 
lated. Her friend answered her : 

“Tell you, Lucey? No, indeed. I shall do: no 
such a thing—you never kept anything twenty-four 
hours in your life.” 

She flung her arms around.her friend’s neck in a 
very convincing manner, and exclaimed: 

“Oh! Miss X——, 1 can keep a, secret, indeed I 
can. There was Miss.A told_me six months ago 
that she was engaged to be married, and J never told 
any. one of it, and I never will,” 


A counTRY preacher was. one sultry: day. much 
annoyed by those who dropped in. after, the service 
liad commenced invariably closing the, door, after 
them. He bore the vexation with Job-like patience, 
but at length, being fairly exhausted from. heat; he 
vociferated to an offender, “Prignd,. do for good- 
ness’ sake let that.door be. open, I believe if I 
was preaching in a bottle you would put:the cork; in,” 

Tue following dialogue took place ‘recently. A 
curate of a London parish, after having with much 
pains explained the. parable of the True Shepherd 
and the hireling,said:—“"What isa hireling ?” To 
which a precociously sharp ragged pupil ‘replied, 
Please, sir, you are a hireling; you're paid to 
teach us.” It is not always that truth is pleasant 
from all lips. 

AN old-fashioned clergyman, named Moore, was 
riding ou horseback one stormy day, enveloped’ in a 
iouse cluak of large proportions, and‘having a broad 





scarlet collar. By the-action of the wind the clog 
was tossing abont in all directions, when a gent). 
man rode up on a, spirited.charger, and the horge 
shied and almost,threw the. rider. “ That. cloak of 
yours would frighten the devil!” said. the. jrat, 
riders. “You don’t say» 6o!” replied Mr. Moore, 
“why, that’s just.my trade.” 

SKEWERING THE STars.—A gentleman of the 
Temple received his laundress’s bill made out in the 
style of spelling and handwriting peculiar to tha 
class ; but there was one item_of 1s. 6d. which defied 
even. his. practised comprehension., It. was. fo; 
“ skewering the stars.” After wondering for some 
time how-such a work could ever have been po. 
formed, and still more,why it: sheuld have been ex:- 
cuted partienlarly at his.expense, the debtor sent fo 
Mrs, Pearlash, when the reading turned: out. to be for 
“scouring the stairs,” 

THE TEACHER AND THE OBJECT LESSON. 

Heat expands bodies, you say. Iam reminded of 
the remark of a learned little boy. The late Princy 
Consort once paid a visit to a. school, and heard th» 
teacher make one of the classes go through what js 
termed, in the phraseology of pedagogues,-an object 
lesson. 

“Now, can you tell me anything about heat ?” was 
one of the questions. ~ 

A bright little man held forth his hand, as muchas 
to say that he could. 

“ Well now, boy,” said’the teacher, “what do you 
know?” 

“ Heat expands,” said the bey, in the jerky styl 
of delivery characteristic of his years. “ Heat ex- 
pands—cold contracts.” 

The teacher looked at the prince for approval; 
the prince bowed his head, and smiled approbation. 
The teacher, eager for more such smiles, went on: 

“Very good,” he said, “now give me an exam- 

le.” 
Pe Inisummer thie days are long ; in winter the days 
are short.” 


A Goop old story has just been raked up dpropos 
of a recent duel. Two men—literary men, of course— 
quarrelled, and one of the seconds rushed off to 
Devisme’s, and ptocured a case of duelling pistols. 
This pair was selected as. the pair, Devisme being 
supposed to have previously loaded them. “One, 
two, three—at tlie third call Messieurs will fire ;” 
and Messieurs did fire, and the effect was droll. A 
little, duck perched itself on the nose of one prin- 
cipal, and a wreath of roses entwined itself round 
the manly brow of' the other. Devisme, or his boy, 
had by mistake lent, the. pistols of Robert Hoeudin, 
who, was then the arch-conjurer of Paris, 

A SORRY APOLOGY. 

We all’ know tlie story of: the: man who, being 
called on to apologize for: saying someone was “s 
bigger fool than he looked,” made the amende by 
saying that the gentleman was not'a bigger fool than 
he looked. The Daily Review, an Edinburgh journal, 
has been doing something of the same kind. A 
little while since it, inserted, under the “ Deaths,’ 
the demise of Mr. W,.W——, of R—— Street, 
whereas Mr, W. W——. was alive, and objected to be 
killed in-print. So now we-have; the; following odd 
correction :— 

“ We regret to. find that the announcement of the 
death of Mr. W. W——-, of R-——~-. Street, is a mali- 
cious fabrication,” 

“You're dead, Mr. W.” says the Review. 

“ No, I’m not,” says Mr. W.; “ Lam alive and well.” 

“Tm. sorry to hear it,” answers the amiable 
journal,—Fun. 


A Winpratu.—The Rev. F, Lowe, who created 
some excitement in fashionable circles a few years 
ago, by eloping with Lady Adelaide Vane-Tempest, 
has just been presented by Mr. Disraeli with one of 
the best livings in the giftof the crown. He will 10 
doubt thoroughly realize the truth of'the old saw— 
“It is an ill wind that blows no map any good.” 
That can hardly be rightly described as a vail 
tempest which blew him a: good living.—Fun. 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


A’ paragraph has-been going the rounds. to the 
effect that— I 

“A thick cloud of white. butterflies descended 
recently on Port: Louis (Morbihan); from across 
the Bay of Gavres. They were: so: nnmerons that 
they resembled a heavy fall of snow, and for some 
minutes the town and fields were quite. white. A 
strong wind at last blew them. into the roadstead, 
where they were drowned,” 

This is in every way an improvement on the oon- 
ventional, shower of, frogs, and;may serve as another 
illustration of the. thread-bare, saying, “ They ma 
nage these things: better in France,”—Fun 


Nor svcw 4 Oanves’-weapEp Ipga.—Apropos of 
the:practice of slowly bleeding calves to death i 
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order to whiten the flesh—a custom which has been 
very properly denounced from the judicial bench as 
a most cruel one—we would hint. to’ certain railway 
directors that the policy of slowly bleeding the 
pockets of travellers by an unjustifiable advance of 
fares is not likely to prove in the long run a paying 
one. John Bull's family are not. quite such calves 
as to stand that sort of treatment.—/un. 

DIFFERENT VIEWS.OF ONE AND, THE SAME THING. 

Young Mamma: “I> trast you: slept well, Mr. 
Mountfidget, and were not disturbed too early. Did 
ou hear the dear children pattering overhead ?” 

Old Bachelor: “No, madam, I did not hear any 
‘ Pattering!’ What heard was, Pounding!” —Punch. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

Interesting paper. “Report: of the Earthquake 
Committee.” Rules for members: Each’ member is 
obliged to be present at an earthquake once a year 
at least. If not, on the fifthof November he must 
experience some equivalent in his own house. It is 
not necessary to be burt very much. The members 
to be known as the Karthquakers. 

Hints for a few other papers: 

“On the Disappearance of Deposits in Recently- 
established Banks.” 

“Researches on’ Spectral "Analysis of the Stars,” 
delivered by a Ghost at midhight‘at the Sliadés ; li- 
cepsed for spirits. 

“ Last Report on, Drudging in the British Islands,” 
by a Maid-of-all-work. 

“+ On Sponges and Poor Relations,” by Major Dives, 
of Bath. 

“Flukes from the Indian Elephant. considered as 
unfair in true Billiards with a. Rhinoceros,” by Pro- 
fessor Roberts. 

Professor Rolleston, F.R.S., on Chikkin Hazard, 
Desert Islands, and Foul Play. 

“Discovery of Human Remains at Virginia Water,” 
with some notice of the Pic-Nic Societies. 

“ Ethnology and the Study of. the Various Races,” 
by a Member of the Jockey Club,—Punch. 

Not A “SILVER LINING” To A “cLovp.” 

Adolphus (grandly ;. he.is giving, his future brother-in- 
law a little dinner down, the.river): “* Waitar, you can 
—ah—leave us!” 

Old Waiter: “Hem!—yessir—but—you'll pard’n 
ne, sir—we've so many gents—don’t wish to impute 
nothink, sir—but master—’fact is, sir—(evidently feels 
« delicacy about mentioning it)—we’re—you see, sir— 
‘sponsible for the plate, sir !”—Punch. 

A NURSERY TALE, 

Topographical.—W ho would be. the nearest rela~ 
- to the Puss in Boots? —A. Little: Tigerin Tops. 
—Punch. 





ESTHETICS. 

Fi in) agony; he’s a martyr to. the) decorative 
art of the Vineloonth Century): “Oh! Mrs» Grabbit— 
1 really must—implore you—to remove those chim- 
ney ornam——ugh !—those two—fictile. abomina- 
tions—from this room while I remain he-ar!” 

[Ofall the artis's, Mrs. Grabbit said, as, she'd ever 
let her apartments to, he was the most partic'lar.— Punch. 


How To MANAGE BAcHELORS.—Ta miss-manage 
them.— Tomahawk. 


Morro ror Tovrists.—Too many cooks spoil tlie 
accommodation.— Tomahawk. 

As one reads. the manifestoes. of certain would-be 
members of the next Parliament, in which ithey woo 
again the old love that they havesomewhat sprighted 
during the last session, one cannot help thinking of 
the resemblance they bear to a husband who has of- 
fended his faithful helpmeet, and seeks to propitiate 
her with a-dress.— Tomahawk. 


eae 
DROOPING EARS OF ANIMALS. 


Dakwiy, in his treatise on animals and plants 
under domestication, says ; 

“Our domesticated. quadrupeds are all descended, 
So far as is known, from-species: having erect. ears; 
yet few kinds can be named, of which at least'one 
race has not drooping ears. ' Cats in China, horses 
mn parts of Russia, sheep in Italy and elsewhere, the 
guinea pig in Germany, goats “and cattle in India, 
rabbits, pigs, and, dogs in, all civilized countries, 
have dependent ears. With wild animals, which 
constantly use their ears like funnels to catch every 
passing sound, and especially to ascertain.the direc- 
_ whence it comes, there is not, as Mr. Blythe 
me remarked, any species with drooping ears except 

® elephant. Hence the. incapacity to erect. the 
®ars 1s certainly in some manner the result of do- 
neatication ; and this incapacity.has been attributed 

y various authors to disuge, for animals protected 
A man are not compelled~habitually: to~use*their 
oan Colonel Hamilton Smith states that. in ancient 
igies of the dog, ‘with the exception of one Egyp- 





tian instance, no sculpture of the early Grecian era 
Produces representations, of hounds. with completoly 
drooping ‘ears; those with them» half-pendulous are 
missing in the most ancient, and this character in- 
creases, by degrees, in the works of the Roman 
period,’ Godron has also. remarked that ‘the pigs 
of the ancient Egyptians had-not their ears enlarged 
and pendent.” But it is remarkable that the  droop- 
ing of the ears, though probably the effect of disuse, 
is not accompanied by any decrease in size; on the 
contrary, when, we remember that, animals, so dif- 
ferent as fancy rabbits, certain Indian breeds:of \the 
goat, our petted spaniels, bloodhounds,) and other 
dogs, have enormously elongated ears, it would 
appear.as if disuse actually caused an increase in 
length. With. rabbits, the drooping, of the much 
elongated ears has,affected eventhe structure of the 
skull.” ; 
a) 


OLD, SCHOOL AND NEW 


ANGRY and swelling, fierce and fast, 
Ran wide the waves of schism, 
Estranging, friends on either bauk, 
Blessed with a commow chrism. 
At first, it ran-a tiny ril] 
Between two heads of clover; 
At last, it ran an angry flood, 
Dim eyes could scarce seo over. 
This side.the Old School gravely walked, 
And preached and prayed and pondered : 
That side the Néw School tatked and prayed, 
As down the stream it wandered. 


From either side the shout went up, 
* ome over, friends, come hither!” 
“The Lamp of Life shines on us both, 
From yonder surging river.” 
Each earnest envoy trimmed his bark, 
Each bore the anclior golden, 
Forged by Westminster's prayerful ones, 
In council grave and olden ; 
Each to the beacon gladly came, 
For better light. 
Lo! gleaming, 
One torch burnt.blue upon the waves, 
One, rnddy rays seat streaming 
Athwart the Doetrine Islands there, 
Jagged and fearful lying; 
Scoring the timid sailors back 
To harbours safer flying. 
At last am angel softly came, 
Came with a simple story, 
Bidding the pilgrims, either side, 
Walk upward facing glory, 
Then as they skyward took their way, 
Still seeking. wisdom.higher, 
The river seemed again a rill, 
The banks each, side drew nigher, 
Till friendly faces looked across, 
And parted hands clasped over, 
The tiny fountain bubbling up 
Between the heads of clover. 


Then hand in hand the pilgrims. went 
Up to the gate of glory, 
Old School and New told to the King 
At last.the self-same story. EL, 





GEMS. 





Virntrvovs anp Orpan.—Lord. Shaftesbury says 
that he-would be virtuous for his own sake, though 
nobody were to know it,as he would be clean for his 
own sake, and if nobody were to see him, 


Discontent.—Nobody, is satisfied in this world. 
Ifa legacy is left to a man; he regrets that itis no 
larger. If hefinds asum of money, he searches the 
same lucky spot for more, 

Ir is in sickness that we most feel the need of that 
sympathy which shows how much we are dependent 
one upon another for our comfort, and even necessi- 
ties. Thus disease, opening our eyes to the realities 
of life, is an indirect) blessing, 

Frowers.—To plants we owe all tlie pure and 
ethereal sensations of, smell—-our finest. essences, our 
most aromatic oils, our, nard,, cassia, and.attar, of 
roses.. When: the most enthusiastic poet.sings of the 
exquisite beauty of his mistress, he: can: only com- 
pare her to the lily. When we wish to adorn the 
young and. blooming bride, we deck her with the 
rose, or with; the, more »modest. jasmine or-myrtle. 
When, we desire to sooth our, bereavemenis by paying 
honour to the corse of: the d d friend; we strew 
flowers of appropriate memorial on the grave. 








A Trapszisn Kinzep.—M. de Bonnaire, the great 
trapezist of Ba-ta-Clan, and the riyal of Leotard, has 


been killed by a fall in the Madrid Theatre. Bon- 
naire had a fortune of 1,000/. a-year, and followed his 
dangerous occupation from mere love of the art. 
His. mother often .entreated him to renounce the 
practice, but: he always replied with a smile, ‘“ What 
matter whether one dies in this way or another?” 
.He was only twenty-eight years of age. 





STATISTICS. 





Distri.ERs.—A return just issued shows that last 
year there were 8@ distillers in England, 111 in Scot- 
land, and 21 in: Ireland. © England produced 8,031,504 
gallons of proof’ spirits, upon which duty was paid 
for home consumption, Scotland 7,329,319 gallons, 
and Ireland 6,404,354.gallons. In England the duty 
amounted to 4,515,7551., in Scotland to 38,664,6601., 
and in Ireland to 3,202,1791. 

THe Oyster Snason.—The+ oyster season has 
commenced at Billingsgate. Natives realized 8/. per 
bushel; commons, 35s. to 40s. per bushel; and bar- 
rels were procurabteat 8s: each: Notwithstanding the 
high, prices, the demand exceeded the supply. From 
19,000° to 15,000 ‘barrels of oysters are »nnually 
brought from Arklow to Whitstable, and then trans- 
planted in order to be eventually transformed into 
natives. At the Whitstable fisheries, where nearly 
4,000 nen find employment—at times earning 4/, per 
week—the aggregate sales, of oysters, exceed 200,0000. 
a-year. 

RAILWAYS: AND‘ THE VALUP oF DLAND.—The in- 
creased'‘value given to land by railways is illus- 
trated by Mr. Watkin, M-P!, who, as chairiian of 
the South-Eastern Company, states that at Hastings 
a piece of land for, which, a few years ago, nobody 
would, give, 1,0002., is. now worth 30,0001; that, at 
Redhill, a piece of land which the company bought 
for 36/. the acre, lias been sold at 1,866/. the acre; 
and that a park (Brickley) near another station, and 
containing 700 acres, which fetched no more than 
50,0001. a few years ago, has since been sold for 
120,0002., and could not now.be had for less than 
800,000... In short, through these influences, land at 
first-class stations.has risen in value from 200 to 
1,000 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Quren VictortA. has been the: first English 
Sovereign to set foot in Switzerland. 

In Switzerland. 60,000 persons are employed in the 
manufacture of watches. They produce: 1,200,000 
watches annually. 

Tue statistics. of cigar manufacture show. that 
Great Britain and her, colonies and the United States 
consume half the crop of the world, and that Cuba 
produces one-third of the whol’ supply ofthe world. 


SALARIES OF THE PRINCIPAL. OFFICIALS, OF THE 
IMPIRE.— The following are the salaries of some of 
the principal officials of the Empire:—M. Vaillant, 
Minister of the Emperor’s Household, 90002. per an- 
uum; M. Troplong, President of the Senate, 8,0002. ; 
the Minister of War, 8,000/.; Marshal, M‘Mahon, 
7,002; the Archbishop of, Paris, over 7,000/. ; and 
M. Rouher, the Clivf Minister of State, 60002. 


Curious Discovery.—A short time ago the ser- 
vants. of, Mr,, John, Robertson, fisherman, Banavie, 
when cutting peats, came upon. a calf’s skin, made 
into.the shape of a bag, and filled with what has the 
appearance of being Archangel tar. It must have 
lain where it was found from time immemorial, for 
the peat moss above it was just as solid as any other 
part of the moor, and,it was fully three feet below 
the surface. Another of the same was found in: the 
moss on the opposite side of the river Loehy: four 
years. ago, similarly embedded. For what purpose 
it was intended it is hard to say; but a guess has 
been hazarded that the tar was intended to have 
been dragged to the top of the,hill, aud used for the 
purposes of a beacon in days of old. 


THe EMPRESS AND THE QUEEN.—Perhaps it. may 
interest. your lady readers to.kuow, that the Empress, 
in waiting, on the Queen, was: dressed with extra~- 
ordinary splendour even for her; one of the:most 
noted ‘of the high-dressing women of Eirope, The 
principal parts of her attire were a sky-blue gown 
and a newly-invented liead-dress, of. which the most 
remarkable feature was.an aigrette. ‘Tiis aigrette, 
I read, in one of the newspapers, “ quivered with 
emotion.” The Queen, on her part, was clad with 
extreme. siniplicityy Perhaps it would haye been 
good taste in the Empress to have been,less splendid ; 
and, assuredly, seeing that,the Queen was. tneagnica, 
she might have abstained from having herself ac- 
companied. by. a numyrons suite, as she: was, and 
from goivg as slic did, in State carriages resplendent 
with gold 
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NOTICES TO C COR RESP 


ONDENTS. 


L. F.—Jmprimatur literally means “let it be printed.” 

R. G. Boyss, Q. G., Sipyey, and O.—Received with thanks. 

Anyiz.— We should give as we receive, cheerfully, quickly, 
and without hesitation. 

Miss Murray.—How inconsistent to ask us to give an 
opinion of a story, not having seen the manuscript. 

R. Rickarvs.—We know nothing of the doctors you men- 
tion; take our advice, avoid quacks of every description. 

A.esrt C.—You can only obtain admission to the corps 
by application to a recruiting-sergeant of the depot 


Edwars JL. died, 1377. Anne, Queen of Richard IL, also 
died there. The palace was repaired by Hen vn Be 
founded three religious houses near it. In 1497, 
stroyed by fire; but Henry VIL rebuilt it, cnbecunn 
that the village should be called Richmond, he having borne 
the title of Earl of Richmond (Yorkshire), before he obtained 
the crown; we) he also died there in 1509. Queen Elizabeth 
alge ot ber-clater, ween ghosuenmat@uion,t wes ene 6f 
reign of her sister; when t was one oO} 
her favourite places of ene po ag 
1603. Itwas afterwards the residence of Henry, Prince of 
Wales. The beautiful park and is were enclosed by 
Charles I. The Observatory was by Sir W. Chambers, 
in 1769. In Richmond, Thomson “sang the Seasons and 
eo oe, and died there in 1748. 
or nang iy can only act within the juris- 

PR mye of Hy ae ne appoint them; but within such 
ype: we they pode, poh gary on duty, the same power as 

to arresting offenders, and performing vom constabulary 
duties, as police and parish con 

Spencer.—Derricks are lofty, pe a struc- 
tures, used on land and water for lifting enormous loads, 
and in some cases depositing them at an elevation. They 
are extensively used in the United States, and were intro- 
duced into England for raising sunken vessels by their in- 
ventor, A. D. Bishop, in 1857. 

M. R—Dies Jrz (Day of Wrath), a Latin mediaval bymn 
on the Day of Judgment, is ascribed to various authors, 
amongst others to Pope Gregory the Great, butit ie generally 
considered to have been composed by Thomas of Celano, 
who died in 1255, and to have been used in the Roman ser- 
vice of the mass before 1385, 

W. H.—When rosemary is abundant, the following wash 
should be made and kept bottled; it not only cleanses the 


head from dandraff, but also strengthens the hair. ets: 





in a covered vessel, a strong 
each quart of the infusion 2 oz. of borax; it may be pork 
with either a sponge or piece of flannel. 

Rocrer.—The man is he who chooses the right 
with invincible resolution; who resists the sorest tempta- 
tions from within and without; who bears the heaviest 
burdens cheerfully, who is the calmest in difficulties; and 





to you, 

Josern C.—Declined with our best thanks; we do not 
believe in the quality of unpaid labour; every workman is 
worthy of his hire. 

Emity L.—The engaged finger for a lady is the fourth 
(ov ring Huger) of the right hand; that for a gentleman, the 
fore-tinger of the left hand. 

Coxrav.—In order to entitle a person to insure the life of 
another, he must be interested in the life in some way, and 
it must be with the consent of the other. 

Gronce.—Prize-agent is a person appointed for the distri- 
bution of such shares of money as may become due,to officers 
and soldiers after a battle, siege, or capture. 

M. Yatrs.—Aliens are not eligible to vote for the election 
of Members of Parliament in England and Ireland, neither 
can they take their seat as bers for any ney. 

Mapamge Sunoy.—For general use, the following tooth- 
powder will be found very effective and agreeable: 4 au oz. 
of powdered bark,} oz. of myrrh, 1 drachm of camphor, 
and 1 oz. of prepared chalk. 

G. S.—Brother-soldier is a term of affection, which is 
commonly used in the British service by one who serves 
under the same banners, and Sights for the same cause, 
with another. 

Exvirna.—If you have great talents, industry will improve 
them; if moderate abilities, industry will supply their deil- 
ciencies. Nothing is denied to well-directed labour, nothing 
is ever attained without it. 

Queen Anye’s Suitiine.—There is no society bearing the 
title you i The ing of the “Society of Anti- 
quaries of London” (C. Knight Watson, M.A., F.S.A., being 
secretary), is held at Somerset-House, Strand. 

Lavinia. Regium Donum, means royal gift, and is an al- 
lowance granted by the sovereign to dissenting ministers in 
Ireland; it began in 1723; its acceptance been ceusured 
by some nonconformists. 

ArabELLa.—Precept and example, like the blades of a pair 
of scissors, are admirably adapted to their end when con- 
joined; separated, they lose the chief portion of their 
utility. 

Tuomas.—Boarding-pike is a weapon formed of an iron 
spike Hxed on an ashen staff, used by sailors in boarding an 
enemys ship; it is frequently called a half-pike, from its 
having @ much shorter staff than the whole pike. 

Fanny.—The letter H should always be sounde:i except in 
the following words: heir, herb, honest, honesty, hospital, 
hostler, hour, humour, and humble, and all their derivatives, 
soch as humorously, deriveu from humour. 

A Smoxex.—To colour a cigar-holder, smoke carefully, 
avoiding to heatit too much ; @ piece of wash leather fas- 
tened around it will accelerate the process ; there is a me- 
thod of producing a:false colour, butit is very uusatisfactory, 
and no judge would be deceived thereby. 

Dow Brrxarvo.—Providing you be prepared to “ rough ” 
it, as you state, you have a fair chance of doing well. All, or 
nearly all, languages are spoken, the population being com- 
posed of various countries—Europeans, Asiatics, Airicans, 
and Americans. 

Hevry.—Cavaliers was an appellation given to the sup- 
perters of the King during the civil war, froma number of 
geutiemen forming themselves into a body-guard in 1641. 

They were opposed to the Roundheads, or friends of the 
Parliament. 

T. S.—Cauliflower, called the queen of vegetables, was 
first planted in these kingdoms about 1603; it came from 
Cyprus, but was not sold in the markets until 1670. In the 
isth century cauliflowers were a common present from 
England to Portugal. 

i. M.—Apply by letter to the Rev. Robert Robinson, 
Loudon Missionary Society, Bloomtield Street, E.C. This 

gentleman will, without doubt, give youevery advice, There 
i ulso a “COburch Missionary Society,” 15, Salisbury Square, 

OC, 

isapeL.—Richmond, in Surrey, was anciently called 
Sbeen, which in the Saxon tongue signities resplendent. 
Here stood a palace in which Edward L atid IL. resided, aud 











whose reli on trath, virtue, and on God, is the most un- 
faltering. 
FOR ME ALONB. 


It matters not that Beauty ~~ 
The lips that greet me kindly ; 
Love looketh through the light of Love, 
And ever loveth blindly. 
I ask no other loveliness 
Than that of Love's completeness— 
But lips that I would pregs to mine 
Must keep for me their sweetness! 


Full rongh and hard may be the hand, 
And strong the arm that holds it, 

Ani fair should be the life when such 
The power that fitly moalds it; 

But, be it soft or hard, the hand 
That brings a heart within it, 

Mast hold no other hand than mine— 
Or never hope to win it! 


For hands but work as wills the maaan, 
And lips but speak its teaching 
And eyes but look where shines the light— 
The light of Love's beseechings ! 
So, whether weak with weary age, 
Or strong with youth’s expectance— 
For me alone must beat the heart 
That wins my heart's acceptance! R. 8. 


O. C.—Recitative, a species of singing, differing but little 
from ordinary speaking, and used for narratives in operas, 
is said to have been first employed at Rome by * Emilio del 
Cavaliere,” who disputed the claim of Renuccini to the in- 
troduction of the Italian opera, 1600; it was soon afterwards 
adopted in other parts of Italy, and ‘throughout Europe. 

A. W.—Joe Miller, whose jests are proverbs wherever 
the English language is died at the age of 54, in the 
year 1738, and was buried in the old cemetery belongin, 

St. Clement Danes, in Portugal Street, coln's . 
Fields, in a grave, the headstone of which was during many 

until r ly, regularly embowered and con- 
cealed by: cunthoutns 

James.—1. Taxidermy is the art of preserving the skins 
of animals for cabinets, so as to represent their natural ap- 
pearance, 2. For a work upon the subject, spply to Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’,Hall Court. 3. The com- 
position of your letter is of average merit, aaae your hand- 
writing, although open to improvement, is tt for the office 
you mention. 

Epwarp.—B o's Di ‘one is @ collection of a hun- 
dred stories, severely satirising the rey. said to;have been 
related in ten days, during the plague of Florence, in 1343. 
At the sale of the Duke of Roxbargh’s library, in 1812, a 
copy which had cost his father 100 guineas, was sold for 
2,2601. to the Marquis -of Blandford, aftera spirited compe- 
tition between him and Earl Spencer. 

Mirtam.—The planet called the Georgium Sidus was dis- 
covered 1 f Herschel, and so named by him in honour of 
George ILL. It was for some time called, from its discoverer, 
“ Herschel,” but is now generally named Uranus. Its dis- 
tance from us is ascertained to be 1800 millions of miles; 
pursuing his discoveries respecting this planet, Herschel 
ascertained it to be surrounded, like Saturn, with rings, and 
to have six satellites. 

Joux.—Homilies, derived from the Greek, were sermons 
e discourses in —, Christian times delivered by the 

or presbyter, in a homely manner, to the uneducated. 
The «x of Homilies drawn up by Archbishop Cranmer, in 
1547, and another prepared by an order of Convocation, ia 
1963, were ordered to be read in those churches not fur- 
nished with a minister sufficiently learned to compose pro- 

per discourses, to prevent unsound doctrine being taught. 

Samvgt.—Conference is a negotiation between members 
of the two Houses of Parliament, generally for the purpose 
of producing concurrence in cases where mutual conseat is 
necessary. The Lords name the time and place for holding 
a conference, no matter which House may have demanded 
it. The particular views of each side are first written and 
supplied to the members of the conference, and if these fail 
to be convincing, a “ OC conference” may be held, which 
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gives opportunity for 
free cuntinees one other 
concerning the same 

are seated and wear 
oom 


pe... loyed flautists, sien 
em w 

and spirited a secot tomuine’ with 
culation, than the ble-tonguing is 
effected by the action of the 0 agdnat tho rot os 


letters pa and he sits 
with two ts. His duty 
pa bens va oak Saas nate 


office of President ‘wutll'a Sipnaker e closet. yn 
ment of the clerks in the service of the House is vested n 
this officer. 
A Sarpmaster.—1l. Providing your wife left r hi 
without provecation on your part, she cannot wo coe. 
you to maintain her, the mere y that you desire 
2. The was legal, without 
you. render yourself lia. 
y, and justly se, since, frem 


wspapers that ae would not hold 
yourself Mable for any debts yeur wife mi centract. 
Grorcs.—Custem entitles you te meg 0 the “lord 
and master" ever your housshold; but ied eon not as. 
sume the dignity of master ey ‘ generosity, 
forbeara) and integri! are among the lordly 
attributes of man; a siineeig voir a fault-finding pe- 
talanee, impotionn.¢ of and the exhibition of 
passion at the chen wee ipeconaiion: will add no laure! to 
your brow, im no sweetness to home, and call forth no 
respect from those by whom you may be surrounded; it is 
one thing tobe a master, another to be 
should be the husband's ration; for he who cannot 
govern himself is not qualified to govern others, 


Kare D., eighteen, rather tall, brown hair and eyes, tho- 
roughly domesticated, can ay Bye on the rps and is a good 
singer. Respondent must 

Henry Norton, 5 ft. sin. fair, Tight air, good tempered, 
sociable; well edacated, stradeamah. it Hsepoatentimox 
be good Panam + and eedote rays 

Savorr - twenty-three, tall, alanine 1. rooesiy con- 
nected, an’ partner in a manufacturing business. Respoa- 
dent must be about twenty-one, F wag hy ladylike, and educa- 
ted, with’an incume of not less 

Josrern P. S., twenty-two, tall, dark, handsome, 
income of 801, and just into business. Respondent 
must be tall, ladylike, and accomplishe1, with an income not 
less than his own. 

A Long.y Lawyer's Cierx, twenty-four, tall, light hair 
and moustache, re and fond of home. Respondent 
must be about — affectionate, pretty, thoroughly 


a and also fend of home. 

A F., (Cheltenham), twenty-seven, a tradesman's daughter, 
medium height, dark brown hair, my eyes. Respondent 
must be about , Tespectable, affectionate, and fond of 
home, and in a position. 

—_— and Harry.—“Frank,” twenty-six, tall, feir, blae 

es, light hair, 5ft. 9in. age ang pe 
par ‘a abeut twenty-four. “Harry,” twenty-one, black eyes, 
dark hair, 5ft.9in. Respondent must be tall, dark, and nos 
over eighteen. 

Lizzirg and Kats.—“ Lizzie," twenty-two, 5ft. Sin, dark 
hair and com; ; she is an orphan, has a smal! sum of 
money ly, and a house of her own, in which she now re- 
sides. Respond ent must be dark, “ Kate,” nimeteon, fair 
hair and Goupanioa, 5 ft. Sin. Respondent must be dark. 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Fanyxy Norton is responded to by—''0. G. E.,” — 
two, has two guineas ag week, very affectionate, an 
make a loving husba 

Anste Laura Sarre Soy. H. E.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 5 in. 
not bad look and with good prospects. 

Auice by—“R. W.,” nineteen, 5 ft. 7 in., good looking, and 
fond of home. 

Eva May by—“Arthur M.,” twenty-two, an Irishman, 
good egy ab 5 ft. 10in., a commercial traveller. 

Awwiz by—-"'W. F.,” twenty, 5ft. Gin, blac eyes, dark 
hair, good looking, fond of home, and in very good circum- 


0. by—"T. D;,” thirty-five, Sift. 10in.—‘ Alfred 
ouayton,” twenty-nine, well educated, and good looking; 
oa L.,,” gentlemanly, good tempered, dark, 6 {t., with 


pa Omsak > Prthmene ta ‘5 fee height, good looking, 
respectable, and omesticate 
Dox Pepro by—“ E. A. A ML: ” and—*“ Maud.” seventeen, & 
blonde, fond of the sea, domesticated, @ good performer on 
© piauo, and has an income. 
Haver Jack by—* Marie,” sixteen, fair, modiam height, 
fond of home and music; is a first-hand milliner. 








Part LX{V., ror Szrremser, is Now Reavy. Price 64. 
og Pa! Ready, Vou. X, of Tut Loxpox Reaper. Price 
4s. 6d. 


Also, the Trriz and Inpex to Vor. X. Price Ose Pest 


N.B.—Cornesronpents mUst Apprrss raxm Lerrers 10 
gue Eprtor or “Tae Loxoo’ Reaves,” 334, Strand, W.C. 

t,t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should rotaio 
copies. 





London: Printed and Pablished for the Proprietor, at 354, 
Strand, by J. Watson. 
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ve : : | st ADVERTISEMENTS. 
we FP gwanan’s LL WHISKY v, COGNAC BRANDY. | PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 


re 1118 Celebrated Old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, AFTER USE, 


mild, mellow, yt setae em _ con oma a a And Instant. Relief and # Rapid Cure of 
cold i 8s. 8d., at‘the retail houses iv London ; by the agen’ e pr : = 
Sado Min England or wholesale at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W. Asthma, Consumption, Influenza, Coughs, Colds, 
the red seal, pink label, endieork branded * Kinahao'e Lbs Whisky. AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH, THROAT, AND LUNGS ARE 


EVANS'S PRIZE KITCHENER. INSURED BY 


HIS MATCHLESS KITCHENER obtained a prize at the Exhibiticn of 1862. 

It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 41 15s. to 30. Also larger 

nes for hotels, taverns, private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam ap- 
raratus, from 502. to 100. and upwards, 

Show-rooms, 83 and 34, King William Street, London Bridge. Manufactory, 

0, Arthur Street West, adjoining. ANOTHER CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE COUGH. 


’ From J. Pratt, Cuzmustr, Srarrorp Street, WoLVERITAMPTON : 
HOLLOWAY'’S “A lady had been suffering from a severe consumptive cough for twelve or 
Ol NTM ENT AND PILLS. a sg sere ant yng consulting several physicians, was induced to try a 

} t dose instantan' lief, h 

The family medicine chest that is farnished with these powerful remedies needs chteok ¢ since.” a a Te on es Oe ee 
nothing more. Indigestion, general debility, liver complaint, eruptions, sores, CURE OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 
rounds, ulcers, tumours, &c., are infallibly cured by their use. They purify the FP Mr. J p 
blood and give tone and vigour to the whole system. The Ointment, when well ek ER. CORN Coste, M.P.S., Broap Row, Yarmouru: : 
ubbed into the parts affected, enters the flesh just as salt enters meat; and if the Ihave great pleasure in stating that many persons, to my knowledge, have 
Pills are taken as an auxiliary, the cure is speedy, thorough, aud permanent. | derived great benefit by the use of Dr. Locock’s Warens. 
These medicaments are composed of balsams, without the admixture of a grain of To Sixcers anp Pusiic Speakers Dr. Locock’s Warers Ane INVALUABLE 

creury or other injurious substance. They are peculiarly mild and gentle in for clearing and strengthening the voice, and havea pleasant taste. 

hele action, and are as safe as they are efficacious. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


*"S HOMMOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— a 
Papen ge 2 once tehanta afte ea ml RUPTURES._BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


rties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 3 Pas 
opr ota gadecbere weet teat) VVHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
— — oe “hy a 4 me gow P a , op allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
Sally aloeted fav 1nvellde pul pieetel eoueinente, tS treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
9d FRY an d SONS, Bristol and London, are the % 2 soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
iy En lish Mantlashesats dt Ocean who obtained | MOC-MAJN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
the Prine Medal 1862. be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
+s xd | (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
< } | the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
é ae Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., arid 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
x ie Laat é » Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 8d. 
er EPT IBLE TR As, P +» Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 2s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
f/a Ge ar Ng = Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ry ARNOLD &SONS™ AY \ : Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 
mY INSTRUMENT MAKE RS Yun The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
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COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, 
Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vinceut 7 1b. tins, 5s.; ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

14 1b. tins, 9s. 6d. ; and 21 Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two| the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 
stamps.~—-FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot | Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 


—____—_———— | ness on Sundays. 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
’ BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 
> supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in FIVE GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
OCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, in use the|casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and | new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and OO., 
last 68 years for Indigestion. In boxes. at|CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London | 167, Fleet Street, and 1, Bond Street, Brighton. New 
1% lid, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. | Bridge, 8.E. Design Book free, post paid. 


TH 




















FOR FAMILY ARMS. JUST PUBLISHED, 
IMPORTANT TO BVERYONE. The Monograms and Crowns of the Queen and all the 


M hag 3 completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Royal Family. 
Mottoes of nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, hae Arms and Coronet of every Duke, Marquis, Earl, and Baron; the Crests 
the result of thirty years’ labour, ialssated Teen public and private re- and Mottoes of British Commoners; the Arms of the Archbishops from 
cords, church windows, monumental brasses, and sources througliout the | 1070 to 1865; the Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge; the Crests 
kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crests, should send | and Mottoes used by every regiment, and those also of the Royal Navy. This 
y name and county, Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d.; Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and | extraordinary Collection is embossed in Rich Colours. Price 1s. per sheet, twelve 
a pereasanes Fm am = Pedigrees traced, with the origin of | sheets for 9s., or the whole series of 4,000 different Crests, with the name under 
amily names; wills searched; arms quartered and impaled. ‘The | each, price 10J. 10s. 
. “Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free. T. SULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin's 
- CULLETON, Genealogist, Lectarer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourne Street | Lane), London. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lane), London. Mark Your Linen With ‘only, tatent. Westone 
—sotvererns —_——— ur Culle ectro- 

ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—Quarter Ream of Paper and 125 Envelopes, i Pla: 

_ high-flap, stamped in Colours, with Monogram, and sent to any part of Silver tes. 
the kingdom for 5s.6d.. No charge for the die-—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, B* means of this invention 1,000 pieces of linen can be marked in a few hours. 
*), Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane), London, W.C. “4 a P — pi Name, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Numbers, 2s. Gd. ; Crest Plate, 5s., 

POU Re Te wi ions, post free. . 
NO CHARGE T. CULLETON, Die-Sinker, 25, Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin’s 


PORE saraving Dies with Crest, Monogram, or Address (as charged for by other Lead), Zentes. 
free 

















uses); if an order be given for a Guinea Box of Stationery, all stamped VISITING bar PLATE gh hee and ba Best —— 2s. Bd. ; 
. ay : i " free. ed and Invitation s, 50 for 3s.—T. O ETON, 
T. CULLETON, Die-Sinker, 25, Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin's | 25, OB nom Street he of St. Martin’s Lane), London. ‘ 


Lanc),.London. 

g Soe REST ENGRAVED on SEALS or RINGS, 7s. 6d.; on Steel Die, 7s. 6d.5 
S°LID Gop RINGS, 18 Carat, Hall marked, Engraved with Crest, 43s.; Bookplate, with Arms and Crests, 15s.; Handsome Desk Seal, with Crest, 
. gutadte Lee massive, for Arms, Crest, and Motto, 4/. 4s, The Hall mark is | 14s.; Livery-button Dies, 2 guineasi—T. CULLETON, Engraver to Her ewe 
TON, Seal Exner Sol8, Gold Seale engraved with Crest, 15s.—T, CULLE- | and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 25, Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin 

’ Engraver, 25, Craibourne Street, London, W.C. Lane), London. ‘ 
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BRANCH House is now opened in Lon- 
Lt don for the Sale of this Remedy, which 
has been in use in America over thirty years; 
It is pleasant to take, and fs safein all cases; 
it soothes the child and gives.it rest, softens the 
gums, and will allay all pain or spasmodic 
action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yoursélves and 
RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Tt will almost instantly relieve Griping in the Bowels and Wind 
Colic, and we believe it is the best and surest remedy in the world, 
in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrlca in Children, whether arising 
from Teething, or other causes; We have hundreds of testitionials 
from America and England, Be sure and ask-for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” Price 1s. 1}d per bottle. It is sold by all medicine 
dealers, with full directions. Ask your chemist for one of “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Family Almanacs,” 

Principal Office, 205, High Holborn, London. 


safe and sure remedy. 


be seen at our 0: 


A COUGH, A COLD, OR A SORE THROAT 
REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, AND SHOULD =~ 


BE CHECKED. 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


HAVING A DIRECT INFLUENCE TO THE PARTS, GIVE DIMEDIATE — 
For Bronchitis, 
THE “ TROCHES” ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCKSs, 


A Branch House is now opened in London for their sale. People viy | 
are troubled with a hacking cough, should try them at once; they any 


RELIEF. : 


Catarrh, Consumption, 


Covens, HoARsENEss, AND THE VARIOUS TrroaT ArFrEcTIONS to’ which Pal, 
Speakers, Military Officers, and Singers*are liable, relieved by “Brown's B ef 
Troches.” Having a direct influence to the affected parts, they allay Pulmonary Irritating, 

Among the many testimonials, is a letter from Rev: Henry Ward Beecher, whick way 


They have been in use over fifteen years in America, and are now sold by all 
chemists in this country, at 1s. 1}d. per box. é 
London Depot, 205, High Holborn. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 
a) and other Affections of the Throatand Chest. In Lyciprenr Consumption, AsTHMA, 
we and Winter Coven they are unfailing. Beiog free from every hurtful ingredient, they 
FY may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the Pustic SPEAKER 
and ProressionAL Sincer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irrita- 
tion incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the’ production of 

‘TRADE MARE Mevopious Esuncration. 
‘' ESTIMONIAL FROM CoLoNEL Hewett, J.P. anp D.L., Tutrp BRIGADE, CaRpDIFF ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 
“ Ter. Mab. Ellis, Ponty-Pridd, Glamorgan, May, 1866. 

“Dear S1r,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few days. My 
servants also, by taking your Lozenges, were soon cured. - I feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony 
to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to publish. “ Yours traly, 

“ To Mr. Thomas Keating.” “W. Hewerr. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 108. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St..Paul’s Church Yard, London. Retail by all Drnggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in 
the World. 


CHILDREN’S WORM TABLETS, KEATING’S. 


HE great remedy for these disorders in Children can now be administered 1n TUX FORM OF A PURELY 
VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, at once agreeable and effective. 

Prepared and Sold in ‘Tins, 1s. 1}d. and 2s 9d each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &., 79, St. Paul’s 
Charch Yard, London, E:C., and retail by all Druggists. 

Put up in Small Boxes “ specially ” for post, which will be forwarded on receipt of 14 stamps. 

, “80th September, 1867, 

“ Sim,—On Wednesday last my wife purchased at your Shop a Tin Case of your Worm Tablets. She 
gave only four-in three days to my little boy, 5} years of age, as he has had a sad cough, and looked ill, with 
a tickling of his nose for the last eight months, and on Saturday afternoon he voided a large worm, eight 
iuches in length, and he appears already to be a different child. - 

“ Your Obedient Servan 


“EDWARD DUNSTERVILLE, eR RN. 
‘+32, St. Augustine Road, Camden New Town, N.W.; and Admiralty, S.W.” 


OL. 1 of THE LONDON READER, now on |, THE WARNING VOICE. By the Author of “ Man 
Sale, Price 4s. 6d., contains the following Stories, and His Idol.” Illustrated by WAGNER. 


ay pment Laan | WOMAN AND HER MASTER. By J. F. Surrn. 
THE CLOUD AND THE CORONET. By H.Sr.| Continued from Vol. 2. 


Jous. | Together with 88 Complete Stories, Science, Facetim, 
MAN AND HIS IDOL. By the Authorof “The | Household Troasures, Correspondence, &c., &c. 
Warning Voice.” | 
WOMAN AND HER MASTER. By J. F. Surrn. | 


A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE COUNTRY. By | Vou. 4 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Vane Inston Sr. Jonny. Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 


With. 103 Complete Stories, Science, Household Trea- | ALETHE. By Dr. Rontnsoy. 
sures, Facetia, Answers to Correspondents, &c., &c. | ALT, ALONE. Continued from Vol. 8. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS. 
tinued from Vol. 3. 
THE ARCHDUKE, By L.L. Continued from Vol. 3. 


BEATRICE LIDINI. By M. T. Caupor. Illus- 
trated. d 


MEZAR THE MISER. By G.L. A. 
SIBYL LEE. Continued from Vol. 3. 


THE SWORD-MAKER OF TOLEDO. By L. L: 
Illustrated by T, H. Wixsoy. 


Together with 89 Complete Stories, Science, House- 
hold ‘Treasures, Faceti#, Correspundence, &c., &c. 








Con- 
Vow. 2 of THE LONDON READER, tow on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 

THE BONDAGE OF BRANDON. By BracesripcEe 

Hearne. Illustrated by T. H. Witson. 
SELF-MADE; on, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. By 
E. D. E. N. Souruwortu. 
WOMAN AND HER MASTER. Continued from 
Vol.1. By J. F. Surry. 

A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE COUNTRY. Con- 
tinued from Vol. 1. By Vane Ireron Sr. Jouy. 
Also 104 Complete Stories, together with Science, 

l'aceti, Household Treasures, Correspondence, kc. 
Vot. 8 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 

Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 
ALL ALONE. By E. D. E. N. Sournworrn. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS. By T.P.B. 
THE ARCHDUKE. By L.L. 
THE FATAL SECRET. By E. E.D. 
a GRANDE. By Dr. Roprssoy. Illustrated by | THE SWORD-MAKER OF TOLEDO. Continued 
AGNER, } 


from Vol. 4, 
THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. Ilustrated | A WINTER IN ITALY. 
by T. H. Wisox, 


Srows:. 


Vou. 5 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 43, 6d., contains :— 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
With 13 INustrations. 


EVA ASHLEY. By the Author of “ Oliver Darvel.” 
HADASSAH. By Dr. Rostnson. 


THE STRANGER’S SECRET. 


Illustrated by 
WAGNER. 





By Mrs. Begcuer 


| TEMPTATION. By J. F. Surru. : 
| WOMAN AND HER MASTER. Couticued trom) 
4. : 





— 


ol. 


| Together with 108 Complete Stories, Trousebold, 


reasures, Science, Facetie, Notices to Correspom 
dents, &., &e. , ' 


Vol..6 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains ;— ~ 


AHAB THE WITTY. By Dr. J: Roprssoy. 

THE GOLDEN MASK. By the Author of “Tho 
arning Voice.” 

MARRIED, NOT MATED. By A.C. 

MAUD. Continued from Vol. 5. 

STANLEY LOCKWOOD. By W. E. Cuspwick. 


THE STRANGER'S SECRET. Continued from’ 
ol. 5. 


A WINTER IN ITALY. Continued from Vol.5, 


With 7 ae a Stories, 1d "Proae 
sate, Paco, Answer to Coreapndnty, ty 


Vol, 7 of: eS a 
ETN Pees Ae 6 ont 
PORTUNE-TELLER OF THE RUINE 

“iy ile atheros Goliee apc 

BRITOMARTE. Continued from Vol. 6. 


THIRGTANE. By F, Lex. 

VIVIAN: TRAVERS. » By H.L. 

ZEBRA, By M. T, Catpor. 

With 72 Complete Stories, Science, Household Trew 
‘gates, Answers to Correspondents, ke, do, 


Vol. 8 of THE. LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
~ Price 43. 6d., contains :— ie 
ALEXINA. By the Author of “Lady Roslyas) 
Mystery.” 
ASPASIA. By the Author of the “Golden Apple.” 
GENEVIEVE. By the Author of “Leaves of Fate.” | 


MARION. By the Author of “Tio Miser’s 
Daughter.” 


THE WRONG DRESS. Continued from Vol. 7. 
VIRGINIA. By Mrs. Ans Srerauns. 
ZEBRA. Continued from Vol. 7. 


With 54 Complete Stories, Science, Household Trea- 
sures, Facetiee, Correspondence, &c., &e. 


Vol. 9 of THE LONDON READER, now on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d., contains :— 


AMYAS AYRE. By the Author of “Leave ob 
ate.” 


GOLDEN FAVOURS. Continued from Vol. 8. 
KEEPING THE VOW. By M.A. A. 
A LIFE AT STAKE. By H.L, Illustrated. 
SOLITAIRE DIAMOND. Illustrated. 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. By the Author ok 
“ Oliver Darvel.” q 


VIBGINIA. Continued from Vol. 8. 
THE WATER WOLF. Continued from Vol. 8, — 
THE WEB OF FAVE. By G. W. f 


With 59 Lar gg Stories, Science, Household Trea- 


sures, &e., &e. 
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LEX. ROSS'S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

It contains no dye; restores gray hair in a few 

days; has no sediment; produces a beautiful gloss, 
without containing oil; cleanses the. head and hair ; 


promotes the hair's growth, and is by far the best | 


Restorer extant. In large bottles, 3s.6d. Can be had 
all chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Ho!born, London. Sent for stamps, 
pele ae DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in 
one day by using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. 
This eeealine gradually dissolves the Corn in a 
few hours, removing the very root. 4s.; by post for 
60 stamps.—248, High Holborn. 
TT AiR CURLING PLUID.—24, High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 
curls Ladies’ ov Gentlemen's Hair immediately it is 
applied. 3s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross's 
Touxr Macazuse, 1d, monthly. 


DAILWAY ACCIDENTS.— CARRY YOUR 
OWN KEY, made to fold, nicely polished, 
suitable for the waistcoat pocket. Post free for 14 
stamps, or two for 26 stamps. No traveller should 
be without one. Manufactured by D. MARGETTS, 
Leopold Street, Birmingham. 
“4 LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
Vestris.)—All Imperfections of the Skin are 
hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 
duced to the face and hands. 5s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 
AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the head 
with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three 
days the Lair becomes its original colour, and remains 
so by an occasional using. 10s. 6d. for stamps.— 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 
VUE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
‘TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and, for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany's Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the largo uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. 




















age with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
tectly safe and convenientinvestment. ~ 
The Company accept money on 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation 
of investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
Suit exceptional circumstances. 
. Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, No, 32, Charing Cross, 8.W 


These debentures, | 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- | 


deposit in the | 


- THE HANDIEST S 


HOP IN LONDON) 


FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. ; 


ORTMANTEAUS 5s. to 50s., Hat Cases 2s. to 


Carpet Bags, Trunks 
Parrot and Bird Cages, Carpenters’, Gardening, and other Tools, Collers iniies, Tet ae 
| Eel Traps, Opera Glasses, Silk and Alpaca Umbrellas, and 


Bags, Guo Cases 78., Revolvers, Saloon 
Concertinas, Violins, Banjoes, 


Weights and Scales, Whips, Stable and other 
Deed Boxes, &c. 


Pistols, Fishing Pattie Cheascoed from 1s. per set, Bagatelle 
EagiaRantere, Dumb Bells 2d. per lb. ves 5s. 
Clubs, Foot Balls, Ivory-handled Knives, Copper Kettles, Hot-water Dishes 


Thousands of New and Second-hand Articles at half the usual prices, 


10s., Leather and 

ung, Gan 
G oo, Lea 
and Fire Guards 81d. i, 
Spurs, Bull's-eye Lanterns, Account Books, Cash 


and © 
Muzzle-losding G 


CATALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE STAMP. 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








! JOWNCEBY’'S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
per bottle, is eonfidently recommended. Dr. 
Hassall's report: “ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 


medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, 150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 484, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club 8 » 86s. ; 
eee bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
is. 2 


OLONAISE MANTLE GRATIS. — GRAND 
Paris Winter Fashions, designed by the Paris 
Artists themselves, and full-sized cut-out Pattern of 
the Polonaise Mantle in LADIES’ GAZETTE OF 
FASHION AND MONITEUR DE PARIS for No- 
vember, price 1s., post free 1s. 1d. Five Maguificent 
Plates, full of brilliant Novelties.—J.G. Berczr, 12, 
Newcastle Street, Strand, W.C. . , 
AUTION.—COCKS'S celebrated READING 
SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse, All others are spurious imitations. 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
IVI “cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
| only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Paiuless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 
IMMEL’S NEW PERFUME, CUP1D’S TEARS, 
in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
| MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
| London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
| fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price-bs. Sent 
| by post for 68 stamps. 


























PROPRIETORSHIP SECURED BY REGISTRATION. 


HERB COUGH DROPS, 
per ounce, 
GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF IN ALL CASES OF 7 


COVENT GARDEN 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHM 


NESS, SORE THROATS, &C. 


“Dhese Drops are prepared from a combination of the Choicest Herbs; great care is taken in their manufac- 
tute; they are pleasant and will be found highly beneficial in every complaint to which the Lungs are liable; 
they are particularly suitable for Children, and are pronounced by the public, who bave largely patronized 


then, to be the best Cough Drop ever made. 


None are genuine unless stamped 
‘““EDWARDS, COVENT GARDEN,’’ 


SOLE INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER. 


Four Ounce Sample Packet sent. Post Free for Eight Stamps. 
i ESTABLISHED 1846. zs 


A, BRONCHITIS, HOARSE- 





me PICTURE FRAMES 


a 


JICTURE FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices, Engravings and Coloured Sportin 
Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s. 


Exportation. 
« Metablished 1800. 


‘67, Drury Lane, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 


AND MOULDINGS. 


per doz. Maple and Gilt 


ouldings to the Trade au 
GEORGE REES. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


Gives‘instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or 
Skin Complaints. The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood es Inoculation, 
breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY ITS USE. 
Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1138, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., ia Patent Glass 
 Stoppered Bottles, at 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


-—The Best and Cheapest in thy wou 
COGNAO, 15s. per gallon; one den 
Co 18s. per gallon ; one dozen, 39, "This 

Brandy cannot be equalled. Best Londoy 
+ we full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 2% 


™G. PRIELIPS end 00, Disa ey 
. an 0 i H 
London. 7 _— 








IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND — 
Chairman in. London—Sir WM. DUN BAR, of 
Mile ‘affording’ ail the ad tages 
ng advan and facilities 
usual — other —— this institution 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself ; 
during the.twenty-six years of its sporntions bie 
largely contributed to the extension of Life 
ee the whole of Great Britain and Ij 
nD 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time yas pe 80 as to secure to the 
policy-holders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or Mv. 
tual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-lolder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is 
rent from its having paid policies on d 
amounting, during Jast year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year's Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Sceretary, 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. Jamess 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The anoual income exceeds... ... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is 


appa- 
d lives 








cae eR gag 77 ie tay iy Aon 
The New Policies in the last year were 

466, ammuring .co ccc cee one cee ose 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

Givision Was wo cee coe see ove coe =. LOW 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962 

The following are among the distinctive features of 
the society: © ~- - 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whol d 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a delt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with estly 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, wilhow 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at desth, 
whichever event shall first happen. . 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportions 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thir 
days after proof of death. 

he Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Dit 
sion in averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash Konw 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the iw 


years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new po 
before the end of June next. will be entitled at t 
division to one year's additional share of proiits ov 
later entrants. ~ : 

Tables of rates atid forms of proposal can be # 
tained of any of the Society's ts, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Seore! 





13, St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 





